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THE NEW BOOKS. 
2 
4S: 
JUST PUBLISHED BZ 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


HENRY POWRES, BANKER. 


A capital new novel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint 
Leger,” “Student Life,” “* Undercurrents,” “‘ Was he Success. 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimbatl’s novels are remarkable for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment ; and being of the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. Price $1 75. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,’ whose previous book has 
had such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $ bo. 


THE LOST CAUSE REGAINED. 


A remarkable book, which will attract the earnest attention of 
every thoughtful in United States. Written by Edward A. 
Pollard, author of “ The Lost Cause,” [which sold nearly a bun- 
dred thousaod copies ;) the new book must have as enormous a 
circulation as the work which prompted it. Price $1 50. 


ROSH MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Fride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Kivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphans—Cousin 
Mande—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hogh 
Worthington, 12mo,, beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 


each. 
FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 
A spicy new book b — Fern, au‘hor of “Ruth Hall,” 
* Fern Leaves,” etc. egantly bound, price $1 50. 
|{MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo. Sand 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris, 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written and deeply interesting new novel; de- 
picting the flirtations and follies of both married and single in 
*‘our best Society.” 12mo., beautitully bound in cloth. Price 


$1 75. 
FAIRFAX. 
A new novel by John Esten Cooke, author of “‘Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 
MALBROOK. 
An American Romance pf new author, written with vigour 
and originality of thought. egantly bound, price $1 75, 
ARTIST'S DREAM. 


A fascinating Art ahd Society Novel. The scenes lie in Italy 
and America, and are depicted with power and beauty, Elegantly 
bound, price $1 75. 





‘*BRICK’’ POMEROY. 

Two extraordinary new books by the great Editor of “ La 
Crosse Democrat.’’ The first is entitled Sense; a book for 
Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtless chapters, musings, 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, which every young man and young woman can 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 
The second is eutitled Nonsgnsz; a most laughable volume of 
Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burlesques, Poems, and ridiculous 
things generally—the experiences of the great “ Brick” Pomero y 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 


e 
— G. W. CARLETON & CO, 
Publishers, New York 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SOOTIA. 





PRINCIPAL............+- ececcccees -+-MRS. HOLMES. 





This Establishment is conducted on the English system, strict 
attention being paid to Moral and Religious training whilst the 
forms of refined society are carefully cultivated. 

The numder of pupils is limited and as unexceptionable refer 
ences can be given the same will be required. 

The well known salubrity of Halifax as a place of residence con- 
stitutes a strong recommendation in its favour. 

For further particulars, apply to Mrs. Holmes, Tobin Street, 
Halifax. 


NEW BOOKS READY THIS DAY. 


I. APPLETON’S SHORT TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPE, $2. 
If. DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES, $2. 
Ill. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 25 cents. 
lV. SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, cheap edition, 50 cents. 
V. QUACKENBOS’ MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 45 cents. 





D, APPLETON & CO., Nos. 90, 92 and 94 Grand street, 
New York, 
Publish this day : 
4 
APPLETON’S 
SHORT-TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPE, 
(1868.) 


Principally devoted to 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IBELAND, SWITZERLAND, 
FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY; 

WITH GLIMPSES OF SPAIN, SHORT ROUTES IN 
THE Ea8i, &c; AND A COLLATION OF 
TRAVELER 8 PHRASES IN FRENCH 
AND GERMAN. 


By Henry Morrorp, 
Author of “ Over Sea,” “ Paris in 67,” &., &c. 
1l6mo. Cloth, $2. 
IL 
DEMOCRAOY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WHAT IT HAS DONE, WHAT IT I8 DOING, AND WHAT 
IT WILL DO. 
By Ransom H, Grier. 
1Vol., 12mo, With Portraits of Jefferson and Jackson. 


Price $2. 
“The author of this work, from his long familiarity with the 
prominent political men in the Democratic Party, is specially 
fitted to write this book. He was highly esteemed by President 
Jackson, and no maa living commanded more the respect of the 
late Chief Justice Taney. He was frequently consulted by Presi- 
dents Van Buren, Polk and Taylor,jand enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of President Filmore, Pierce and Buchanan,” 
It, 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
1 Vol. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 
Being the Ninth Vol. of Appleton’s Cheap Edition of the 
Waverley Novels. 
IV. 

Vol. 1 of the New People’s Filty-Cent Edition of the Poets. 
POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
BART. 

CONTAINING . 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
MARMION, ROKEBY, 
LADY OF THE LAKE, DON RODERICK, 
BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONGS. 
With a Life of the Author. 
Vv. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
By Grorce P. QUACKENBOS, 

Designed to impart readiness in mental calculations, and 
extending them to the various operations needed in 
business life’ Introduces short methods, and 
new and beau'iful processes. 1 vol. 16mo. 168 
pages. Halfbound. Price, 45 cents. 


D,. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. A Memoir. By John Tyn- 
dall, with two portraits. Price $1 25. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Pictures of Italy and 
Reprinted Pieces. Price 35 cents. 


HOW SHALL WE PAINT OUB HOUSES ? A popular treatise on 
the art of house painting. By John W. Masury. Price $1 50. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOS. CAMPBELL. [ilustrated, $1 50. 





Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of the United 


HBEATH’S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 
AND 
RECLINING CHAIR. 
1. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 KE. Lith 


STREET. Salesroom, 636 Broadway. 





NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 


WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 460 Sixth Ave- 


hue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadway. Everything 
in the line of Photography promptly attended to. 


THOS. DONNELLY, 
MASON AND PLASTERER, 
129 FUURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 


All kinds of Mason and Plasteri 
Public Betldtoae ering Work done in Private and 





J. CAIRNS, 
Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
memts, also Police Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND 8TREBT, Between Mott and Elizabeth Sts., New York. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institute, 

held in Sept. and Oct. , 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Jadges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 

Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co,, 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. _ 


F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 10th and 11th Streets, 


FP. B. LAUTER, 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 
To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 
erican Expositions. Violins, Violoncellos, Vontrebuss, Gui.ars, 
Banjos, &c_ All kinds of Strings for different Instruments, Silver 


and Brass Instruments, Clarinets, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent tor 
Bannscbeidt’s Instruments and Oleum. 


LAKE GEORGE: 
ITS SCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS, 
WITH GLIMPSES OF THB OLDEN TIMES. 

TO WHICH I8 ADDED 
* An Account of Ticonderoga, with a Description of the Route to 
Schroon Lake and the Adirondacks ; also, Notes on Lake Cham- 

plain. By B. F. DeCOSTA. 
1émo, pp. 200, With s flog "77 >) a Map, and numer- 





NEW YORK. 











ous Wood-Cuts. Price, $1 50. 
This work is designed to give a fall and accurate account of the 
Scenery, Topography, History, and Traditions of Lake George. 
It answers every purpose of the tourist, as well as the reader by 
the fireside. It is popular in its style,and yet in all respecis 
thorovghly reliable, facts being always separated from fancies, 
while history is distingaished from tradition. Many old subjects 
are thus presented in a new and more truthful light. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLP 
770 Broadway, cor. of 9th Street, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 


NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


REMOVAL, 

JAMES PARRISH,' 
SHIRK MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS 

Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal 8t., 
TO *HE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street, 

















July, 15th 1868. 


States on receipt of the price, 


ta” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
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THE ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 
AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 5. 


BOOTEA..cccacese leaves New York .... Wednesday, Aug. 12. 
RUSSIA... ccc leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 19. 
CHINA. . ..eccccee leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 26. 
CU BA. ccccccccece leaves New York .... Wednesday, Sept. 
JaV Ae. cccoccccce leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 9. 
Caief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..$80 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


) The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Lading, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


‘TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
i (iaeianp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 

EVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
Krom lier 45, North liver. 
KATES OF PABSAGE 
BY TUB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Finst CABIN ......0000: $100 00 | SrmmRacsz ........... o- 
Do. to London.,..105 00 Do, to London....40 00 
Do. to Paris,.... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......50 0 
Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
#00, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold, 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, 
Stecrage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
‘ Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
lriends. 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G, DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP C . 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
iu e, consisting of the 





FRANCE.......0eceeee Capt. Grace............3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. .,.........Capt. Thompson.......3,450 “ 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan..oeeeeeeee3,517 “* 
HELVETIA........... Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 “* 
ERIN. ....ccccccccesees Capt, Hall......9......3,310 “ 
DENMARK,.......... Capt. Thomson......... 3117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA..... Cupt. Lewis............. 2.873 “* 
VIRGINIA... 0.60008. Capt. Prowse,........... 2876“ 


aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
ooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are wusurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 
$ payable here in currency. 

Dratts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland, 

Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 

CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orriogs or THs Com- 

PANY, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Oftice 


of the Company, 27 Broadway, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Werekiy Ling oF Steamers To and From 

LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT KEDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPooL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBHLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain avd ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 

86 South St. or 233 Broadway, N. ¥. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BSTWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 

via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw Srsamers oF Tus Norta Gerwan Luoyp run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail, 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOU THAMPTON,— EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Havas, and SourtamMpron—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
87; Steerage, #5. ¥Yrom Bremes to New Yonx—Firat Ca. 
vin, $120; second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
— in gold. 


hese vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
tcrough bills of lading are signed. 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 
BAe Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
quee, 


Bills of Lading wil) itively not be delivered before goods 
teared at the Custom House, , 


tar" cle taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at 
owest “‘es, For freight poy! passage cmly to - 


OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street, 





RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifics his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to secede the aid of his aan, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN ’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in sons 
of every age, without dd to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his popils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 


Is called to a New Invention of the greatest worth and economy for yey | and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Plated 
Wares, Lamp Chimneys, Picture Glasses, Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass, China, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one half 
the usual and ordinary method. Price 30 cents per box, or $3 per dozen. No one should be without it. Samples sent by remitting 
price, and orders received by Mail by HOPKINS & Co., 41 Mercer Street. 








AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS) 
= Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manofacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


w NTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILDEW PROOF 
AWNINGS, WARRAN oe _ — ee — :¥, ——s L omy way Kp a a. 
a 1 di iption made to order. Temporary Awnings out. Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
puaann unaeita rants . i F. McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY, 

Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 














’ ED CARPET CLEANING MACHIN 
Still at the HARE insom.e ImmeRoV Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York. ‘Those 44 Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Secon d-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINSON. 


COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exciusive MANUFACTURERS oF THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, aieaaite, Tene, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
hennns “ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORE. 
Office and Samples, 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham, — = 
se oe VICTOR BARJON, From Pans, 
Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Plating, Steel Platina, &c., {New Paris Method) Chandeliers, 8ta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Fancy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 
No. 71 MERCER STREETF, New York, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MaKERS AND DEOORATORS, 
277 University Place, near Union Square, New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs and Estimates furnished lor Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. 














‘KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hangiog—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed aud Kemoved. 
No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 59th Sts., New York. 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.{27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. 





WILLIAM TOWERS. 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, 
No. 32 CARMINE STREET, 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. 


Cc. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 Tatmp Avenus, and 405 West 40th Srreer, 

N. Y. Your patronage is respectfully solicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 


GEO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAKER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


To Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 
Pakis, Lonpon, AnD Amgrican ExHuIBITIONS. 
Pupil of VUILLAUME, at Paris. 

Tas now for Sale the Magnificent Paris Exposition 
Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to all others, 
by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand for 


Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
prices. 


ms J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 


J 














&e., &., 








59 Carmine Street, New York, 
HORSE SHOEINGC ESTABLISHMENT, 
JOHN RBANNET, 
[Successor to Dr. W. P. SuELpon,} 
No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


@RATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
MANUFACTURERS, 


[6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 





N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 








EGBERIT MILLS, 
ARPENTER AND BUILD 
83 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispatch. 








1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal J. W. SMITH, 
,Betablished, 1548.) 


| 
' 
Street, near Varick, New York. MERALOLEé CcCHuASER,. 
Every variety of Plaio, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver | {trees Rosettes, Tag spots, Fronts, fee Hames Tenet ae 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 
No. 176 MERCKE STREET, near Bleecker 8t. [Rear], New York. 





Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 


substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 
supplied. 


W. M. VAN NOTE.) 





J. J, SULLIVAN, 
Gas 


721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-tirst Street. 
Plumbiog in all its branches done with neatness and dispatch. 
[A. 8 VAN NOTE, | Jobbing punctually attended to, 
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Diterature. 


MARCUS ANTONIUS. 
BY W. W. STORY. 


’Tis vain, Fonteus !—As the half-tamed steed, 
Scenting the desert, lashes madly out, 
And strains and storms and struggles to be freed, 
Shaking his rattling harness all about— 
So, fiercer for restraint, here in my breast 
Hot passion rages, firing every thought; 
For what is honour, prudence, interest 
To the wild strength of love? O best of life, 
My joy, blise, triumpb, glory, my soul’s wife, 
My Cleopatra! I desire thee so 
That all restraint to the wild winds I throw. 
Come what come will, come life, come death, to me 
Tis equal, if again I look on thee. 
Away, Fonteus! tell her that I rage 
With madness for her. Nothing can assuage 
The strong desire, the torment, the fierce stress 
‘That whirls my thoughts round, and inflames my brain, 
But her great ardent eyes—dark eyes, that draw 
My being to them with a subtle law 
And an almost divine imperiousness. 
Tell her I do not live until I feel 
‘The thrill of her wild touch, that through each vein 
Electric shoots its lightning ; and again 
Hear those low tones of hers, although they steal 
As by some serpent-charm my will away, 
And wreck my manhood. 

Ob! Octavia, 


This lying galls me, and ’tis worse than vain! 
Life is too short to waste in love’s pretence, 
In the bleak shadow of indifference. 

And you—what are you but a galling chain ! 
I bate you that I cannot hate you more. 
Even hate for you is only cold and dull— 
Cold as your heart, and dull as is your sense. 
Were you but eavage, wicked to the core, 
Less pious, prudish, prudent, made to rule, 

I might have loved or hated more; but now 
Nothing on earth seems half so deadly caill 
As your insipid smile and placid brow, 
Your glacial goodness and proprieties. 


Tell my dear serpent I must see her—{ill 

My eyes with the glad light of her great eyes, 
Though death, dishonour, anything a will, 
Stand in the way! Ay, by my soul! disgrace 
Is better in the sun of Kgypt’s face 

‘Than pomp or power in this detested place. 
Oh! for the wine my queen alone can pour 
From her rich nature! Let me starve no more 
On this weak tepid drink that never warms 
My life-blood ; but away with shams and forms! 
Away with Rome! One hour in Egypv’s eyes 
Is worth a score of Roman centuries. 

Away, Fonteus! Tell her, till l see 

Those eyes I do not live—that Rome to me 

Is hateful. Tell her—On! I know not what !— 
That every thought and feeling, space and spot 
Is like an ugly dream, where she is not; 

All persons plagues ; all doi wearisome ; 
All talking empty ; all these feasts and friends— 
These slaves and courtiers, princes, palaces— 
This Cresar, with his selfish aims and ends, 

His oily ways and sleek h isies— 

This Lepidus ; and, worse tuan all by far, 

This mawkish, pious, prude Octavia— 

Are bonds and fetters, tedious as disease, 

Not worth the parings of her finger-naile. 


Oh for the breath of Egypt !—the soft nights 

Of the voluptuous East—the dear delights 

We tasted there—the lotus-perfumed gales 

That dream along the low shores of the Nile, 
And softly flatter in the langaid sails ! 

Oh for the queen of all !—for the rich smile 
‘That glows like autumn over her dark face— 
For her large nature—her enchanting grace— 
Her arms, that are away 80 many a mile! 
Away, Fonteus !—lose no hour—make sail— 
bay anchor on the instant—woo a gale 

To blow you toher. Tell herI shall be 

Close on your very heels across the sea, 

Praying that Neptune send me storms as strong 
As Passion is, to sweep me swift along, 

Till the white spray sing whistling round my prow, 
And the waves gurgle ‘oeath the keel’a sharp plough. 
Fly, fly, Fonteus! When I think of her 

My soul within my body is astir! 

My wild blood pulses, and my hot cheeks glow ! 
Love with its madness overwhelms me so 

That I—Oh! go, I say! Fonteus, go!—— 


—_———e————— 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XIX. 
A KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


Fresh and bright was still the autumn morning, when Mau- 
rice Glyn appeared at the vicarage breakfast-table, although it 
was hours after the events recorded in our last chapter. His 
face was flushed with happiness, and it was with effort that 
he repressed his exuberant spirits, lest they should jar upon 
the melancholy of his host. He had told him overnight of 
his engagement to Kate, and the poor curate could not help 
contrasting with that fortunate result the bitter end of his own 


recent love-making. But he had con Maurice with | thre 
all his heart, and was genuinely giad not only that bis guest 


put Sir Richard out of court. Moreover, it was pleasant to 
think that he should now have his friend permanently near 
him, if at least healing Time should permit his own continu- 
ance at Blondel ; for at present it was a hard trial to him to 
be so near, and yet so far, trom her he loved ; to meet her in 
his daily walks, and yet not touch her hand; to pass by the 
cot where he had once been so welcome a visitcr. At 
chureh, too, as he scanned his flock from the pulpit, the 
temptation was irresistible to glance towards the spot where 


"| Mary sat beside her sightless father, with eyes downdrooped 


80 low that she scarce saw more than he. Notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts, the thoughts of her would mingle with 
the curate’s prayere. 

What hopes and happiness, what disappointments and de- 
spairs, grow up together io every human crop, no matter how 
limited its extent, as bere in Little Blondel! And what sud- 
den reverses too! Revolutions wherein, “ hey presto, foul is 
fair, aod fair is foul,” the wretche! are raised to bliss, the 
blissful suddenly sink into unuiterable woe; where even the 
compassionate, alas, are themselves often compelled to stand 
in sore need of pity! 

The curate started on his plodding round; and Maurice 
Glyn, swinging his stick and whistling cheerily, walked 
briskly off towards the manor-bouse, Did ever the birds sing 
80 sweetly, was ever the blue air so pure, as seemed to him 
thatmorning? And yet, if the evil demons, whose habitation 
holy men have written is in the air itself, have knowledge of 
baman affairs, and are at any time permitted enjoyment of it 
—to take malicious pleasure in the woes of man—they must 
have exulted over Maurice Glyo, and whirled the firet doomed 
leaves about his head with devilish glee. Mrs, Irby and her 
daughter—the latter very pale, and pleading headache as an 
excuse for want of appetite—beheld him from the breakfast- 
room window coming up the carriage-sweep ; and Madam, 
with a loving nod at Kate, and “I daresay you can excuse 
my presence, dear,” discreetly left the room before the visitor 
entered it. 

“ My own sweet, Kate!” cried he, all radiant, as the door 
closed behind him; then the arms that he had held out to 
greet her fell down beside him, and he stood transfixed. 

“Good God! what is the matter, darling ?” 

His love-sharpened eyes pierced deeper even than a 
mother’s; he saw that Kate was deadly ill, and from the out- 
stretched hand forbidding his approach, and from the despair- 
ing eye, drew direst news. 

“ All is over, Maurice. You must not kiss me; I can never 
be your wife.” 

If the earth had gaped, and suddenly taken the articles of 
furniture between himself and Kate at its own valuation, 
Maurice Glyn could not have been more astonished. His 
brain reeled, his limbs failed him; he sank down in the 
nearest chair, and put his hand to his forehead. Had he 
heard aright, or was he seized with vertigo—nay, stark mad- 
ness? Or was it Kate that was mad? She did ant iook un- 
like it. Her eyes were staring out of her white face with 
shocking intensity; her form, with that prohibiting right 
hand sull stretched, with the palm outward, was rigid as a 
statue. 

“ T am not mad,” she said, “ although it is a wonder that I 
keep my senses. Something has happened, Mr. Glyn, since { 
last saw you—yes, since last night—which renders our union 
utterly impossible.” 

“ Impossible!” echoed Maurice. like one in a dream. 

“ Quite hopeless, Maurice. Dismiss trom your mind all 
idea of being my husband, and may Heaven send you a wife 
more worthy of you.” 

“ Kate, my own dear Kate, what does this mean ?” 

“ Do not ask me, Mr. Glyn ; I cannot answer you. It must 
suffice to say that we can be nothing to one another—that is, 
only friends. Arguments are useless; do not use them. 
There is a var to our union which is insurmountable, although 
twelve hours ago I did not know of its existence.” 

“ What bar ?” 

“ The bar of shame. 
me for his wife.” 

“ T will never believe it,” cried Maurice, starting to his feet, 
as though another had put some insult on her. 

“That is,” continued she hastily, turning for an instant 
crimson, ‘‘it is no sin of mine, Maurice, but one belonging to 
me—my parent. Whatam I saying? You are cruel to thus 
press me. 
you torture me with asking tor my hand, and then my reply 
is: * Never.’”’ 

“Is it possible,” said Maurice huskily, “ that, urged by 
your mother’s entreaties, you have consented’’—— 

“ Yes, perhaps that is it,” cried Kate ; “ it may be or it may 
not. You have no right to ask, when I have declined your 
suit; it is not behaving like a gentleman; it is—it is not kind, 
Maurice Glyn.” 

Here voice and limbs alike failed her; she sat down and 
bu st into tears. He drew his chair close to hers ; but she 
crossed her hands upon ber bosom, and so vebemently shook 
her head, that the briyht brown hair escaped from its slender 
bands, and covered her weeping face. 

“ She shrioks and shudders trom my touch with loathing!” 
cried Maurice in an agony. “Great Heaven, what have I 
done to deserve this ?” 

“ Nothing, sir—nothing, Mr. Glyn. You have been always 

Oh, epare me, sir; leave me.” 

“ Why ?” asked Maurice, this time with sharp severity ; his 
pride was touched. 

“ Because I am a beggar. Yes, it is so, though I cannot tell 
you how itis: that to begin witb, Mr. Glyn. We have not 
one single sixpeace—my mother and I—which we can call 
our own.” 

“I shall have to work the harder, Kate, that is all.” 

“ No, it is not all; there is the shame. How can you force 
me again to speak of ig How can you have the heart? Tiere 
is the shame which forbids me to disgrace you—such a shame 
as you can never imagine. That is enough; my lips are 
locked ; 1 will say nothing more. For Heayen’s sake, leave 
me.” 

“ What shame, Kate ?” 

“The shadow cast by crime: you hear me—crime.” 

“And committed by you, Katie? No, no.” 
wae mind by whom cvommiticd, sir; the shame is 

ne.” 

“ Not in my eyes, Kate, let the world say what it will. You 
hinted at your parent; that seems to me simost as incredible. 
1 am sure there is some terrible mistake. Your mother shall 
explain, since you will not.” 

“ My mother !” shrieked the girl; “O no, sir. If you have 
any pity in your soul, do not speak of this to her; it will kill 
her. For the time at least—a few days more or less—let 
tag this of you upon my banded acca” Aed she sudds 
beg thi upon my ben: ees.” she sudden! 

w herself at his 4 


I should disgrace the man who took 











feet. 
“ Rise, Miss Irby, rise,” returned he coldly; and although 


had secured so charming a bride for himself, but that he had 


I will answer nothiag w your questions, unless | the 











he lifted her with tenderness, his tight clenched lips and 
straight-set eyes gave token to those who knew laughing 
Maurice Glyn that the limit of his forbearance was reached. 
‘“*T resign your hand, since you thus fling it from you, though 
you accepted it only yesterday. I will no longer pain you by 
persistence in a rejected suit. But I have my own name 
to look to. Like you, Kate,1 fear shame—ihe only shame 
that demands fear, however, that born of one’s own ill-doing 
—and it shall never be said that I played the hypocrite to one 
who bas received me as her guest; to one who has accepted 
me as her son. I go ; butassure as I have breath, it is straight 
to your mother, to ask her what all this means—unless you 
choose to tell me the whole truth yourself.” 

She looked up in his face with passionate appeal; but it 
was implacable. 

“Tam quite resolved, Kate; you may be sure of that.”’ 

“Jt is a shameful secret which I have to tell, sir; and ruin 
as well as shame will befall this roof if it is disclosed.” 
me. would let out my life-blood sooner than whisper it, 

ate.” 
ce Then J must tell it you—since you will have it so—Mr. 

yo.” 

Side by side they sat; but with every word, as the story of 
her father’s fraud fell from ker lips, she seemed to be with- 
drawing further and further from him, Maurice did not in- 
terpose one single word; and when she finished with: “ You 
now see plainly, sir, that I could never taint your name by 
sharing it,” he answered: “ Yes,I see ; that is quite out of the 
question :” then added in cold thoughtful tones: “ But we can 
be friends, Kate, still. It is most fortunate that you did not 
go to Mr. Crozley. Now, I happen to know the secretary of 
one of these very insurance societies,and perhaps can do 
something.” 

“Oh, Mr. Glyn, you do not shrink from us, then?” 

“ Certainly not, Miss Irby.” 

“And you will even help me where I so much need help, 
and you will forgive me the cruel wrong which I have un- 
consciously done you, God send you some day ”—she lifted 
his hand with her cold fingers to her lips—“ a wife who will 
repay you "—— 

“ Nay, nay,” interrupted Maurice hastily; ‘‘ we must not 
talk of that now. And don’t be grateful, my good young lady, 
till the benefit has been conferred. You see this matter lies 
in my line, since [ am a barrister; and I am just your friend 
and legal adviser, that is all.” 

“ That is all,” returned Kate in a hollow voice. “ How no- 
ble it is of you thus to return good for evil.” 

“ Yes; and especially to work for nothing; a lawyer to give 
advice without fees,” observed Maurice. “Why don’t you say 
that, Miss Irby. Really, one would imagine that you had en- 
tertained apprehensions that I should have acted like your 
charmihg cousin, and given information to the police.” 

Kate shuddered. 

“Forgive me, Miss Irby. This is indeed a most smileless 
matter, and needs al! our wits. Before 1 embark upon it, I 
have only one word to say. While fully understanding that 
our mutual relation is, for the reasons you have supplied, en- 
tirely changed—that henceforth, excey% when in the presence 
of others, we are only friends, though sincere onee—astill, I 
wish to say, that so far as yourself and your mother are con- 
cerned, my esteem and respect remain unaltered, wholly ua- 
touched by the shadow which unhappily has fallen on your 
name. I make myself understood, I hope, without offence ?” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Glyn; and, from the bottom of my heart, I 
thank you.” : 

“ Very good ; but I think you had better call me Maurice, 
as you will have to do so when we are not alone: just for uni- 
formity’s sake, you know, Maurice, don’t you see?” 

“ As you like, Mr. Glyn—well, Maurice.” 

“ Just so; and now to business. How much is owing to 
these insurance companies ?” 

“ We received fifleen thousand pounds at my father’s—— 
I mean that was the amount of his policy.” 

“Fifteen thousand pounds, and the compound interest 
of it for ten years—that is what is morally owing to these 

le ” 


“Heaven help us, Mr. Glyn! If everything were sold to- 
morrow, I don’t think we are worth five thousand pounds.” 

“Very likely, Miss Irby; but when folks don’t expect to 

t a penny—when they have written it all off as a bad 
Sebt—Ave thousand pounds, or even less, is very welcome to 

” 
“You think, then, that they would not be revengeful, not 
cruel "—— 

“It would be their bounden duty to prosecute, I am 
afraid,” reflected Maurice, “unless it could be shown that 
such a course would be—ashem—diametrically opposed to 
their interest.” 

“ We must take no advantage of them, Mr. Glyn: we must 
unconditionally give up everything.” 

“ Everything but the person who is in fault, Miss Irby. He 
has been punished enough already,surely. Be assured, I will 
consult your honour asif it were my own; bat you have 
placed the case in my hands, and must suffer me to deal with 
it in my own way.” 

“ Thankfully, most thankfully, Mr. Glyn.” 

“T do not think that, as regards the insurance offices, some 
sort of compromise is impossible,” pursued Maurice thought- 
fully: “ not that we arein a position to make terms, of course, 
but they may be unwilling to bear hard upon us.” 

“They have been shamefully ill-treated, Mr. Glyn,” sighed 
Kate. “I should never feel easy for the future, if all was not 
paid that we had to give.” 

“ Just so; very right, Kate. But it is not the company I 
fear just now,so much as the rascal who wrote that letter. 
What we have first to look to, is to get your father safely out 
of his reacb.” 

“ He is ill, Maurice; sick to death, I fear, from what Mary 
told me. My pla-e—if I could only account for my absence 
to my mother—should be at his bedside.” 

“You can never account for it, Kate,” returned the other 
decisively ; “and, besides, are notu blind man and a sick 
man, who travel together, mark enough for those whom your 
cousin will send after them, without your following to make 
their trail more certain? No; you must stop athome. This 
villain must be balked at all costs.” 

“That will need money, will it not ?” said she timidly. “I 
think I could get a little, Mr. Glyn. My mother would give 
me anything | asked, that is within her power, almost without 

uestion.” 

‘ “ There is po nced of that at present, Kate,” rejoined Mau- 
rice thoughtfully. “The gate-keeper returns to-night. I must 
see him at once, and Mary too. They are both to be depend- 
ed on implicitly, of course ?” 

“JT would answer with my life for Mary ; but I believe 


1| them both to be true as steel.” 


“Good. We are safe from bribery, then.” 
* Bribery ?” 
“ Certainly, This Richard Anstey will not leave a stune un- 
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THE ALBION. 





turned ; he who wants revenge sticks at nothing. ‘The post 
alter next,’ the scoundrel says: that gives us twenty-four 
hours’ start. If your father were not ill, escape would be 
comparatively easy; but—is he too weak to walk ?” 

“| fear so; at least he cannot move without assistance.” 

“Well, Kate, there is hard work before us, but we must do 
our best. As soon as I have learned your father’s address 
from the gate-keeper,'I start for town at once. I shall tell 
your mother, what is trae enough, that important business 
calls me away ; fortunately, Milton expects that I shall leave 
him for a day or two, to ar:ange certain matters, which need 
no arrangement now; whatever you have to write to me, send 
to this address—po, not under cover of it—it is 1 who am Mr. 
Jobo Robinson, at your service; and you may let your ser- 
vant direct the envelopes: and stay; post your letters at Blon- 





del Regie. It is just possible that the man at the office here | Bell 


may be tampered with; and he does not impress me as being 
above all pecuniary temptation.” 

“ You think of everything, Mr. Glyn; how can I thank you 
enough for your great kindness ?” 

“Hush! That is wasting time, Kate. Consider me simp! 
as the advocate engaged in your defence, although, ind i 
shall have to do a thing or two which pedantic persons learn- 
ed in the law might coasider slightly unprofessional.” 

_“ Nay, it is knight-errantry, Mr. Glyn,” cried Kate, with a 
light in her tearful eyes that made them very lovely ; “ and the 
cause, alas, a shametul One, and uafit for such as you to fight 
lo. 

“‘My honour will take care of itself,” replied Maurice gaily ; 
“ to this cause I dedicate myself. By your kind permission, I 
seize this glove—yes, you must let me have it—to stick in 
my helmet for a token ; and I go to lay lance ia rest against 
the most recreant knight and perjured traitor that ever plot- 
ted against damsel fair.” 

“Mr. Glyn,” cried Kate with a sudden flush of colour, “ you 
will not forget, the—the agreement between us: never seek 
to cancel it; not for a moment disinter, to the misery of us 
both, what is dead and buried, and can never again exist.” 

“ — not, Miss Irby. We have settled that, I thought. 
But, ere I go, you will nut grudge me your hand.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr.—Manrice. God bless and prosper you.” 

“ And God bless you, Kate.” 

He was gone ; he had touched her forehead with his lips, 
just to seal their new bond of friendship; but as a lover she 
nad lost him for ever, just as she had begun to learn hia worth. 
He had sought her mother to take his leave. She listened, 
and presently were heard his hurrying footsteps in the hall; 
then the great front.door clanged. From behind the blind 
she watched his swilt retreating form. He did not look back 
once—yes, Once; a3 he reached the iron gates, he turned, and 
put his hand up to his hat in farewell—iao farewell, but more; 
he held her glove within his fingers, as though he would have 
said: “I wear your token in my helm, you see. I am your 
true knight.” 


CHAPTER XX.—THE PLANS AND MEDITATIONS OF MR. MAU- 
RICE GLYN, 


* “That this should have happened to me /” muttered Maurice | vicarage 


Glyn, a8 he found himself oace more upon the road which he 
had lately trodden with steps so buoyant with happiness, and 
was now about to retraverse under such altered circumstances 


— to me, of all men—a novelist by trade, and yet not to be/ His portmanteau packed, and a note written for the curate, 


able to write a word about it! What materials are here 


wasted, for | suppose” (reflectively) “it is quite impossible | train, Maurice once more set out on foot—this time for the 
for me to use them? Yes, the fate of Tantalus was a mere | prory, where, as he had expected, he fouad both Mary aad 
nothing to mine. Yet how adwirably I could have worked it| her jather. The three had a long und earnest talk together. 
up! Ab, Miss Kate, what an immortality you have missed!/As he was taking friendly leave of them at the porchless 


What a fine character | should have been myself!—that is, in 


my own hands! And what a magnificent scoundrel Sir Rich- | tention. 
ard would have turned out! But now there is nothing for it} “ Fetch me that spy-glass, good Miss Mary, that Mr. Milton 


but to waste one’s energies in—action.” 
Self-mockery was the mask which Maurice Glyn wore, even 


when alone, to hide his disappointment, wounded pride, or any | no other business but with these ruins here, peeping and peer- 


other uncomfortable feeliag ; but he did not feel the less upon | ing about your father’s cottage. That suggests a little scheme 
that account either for himself or others, “ Poor dear gir),” ti ok, 


he went on in tender tones; “ how she does take it to heart! | newed. 
As if one was morally answerable for all the misdoings of] Then Maurice once more took his departure, returning to 
one’s progenitors. I pily the progeny that shall become re-| the village by a circuitous route, so as to avoid his late com- 
sponsible tor mine. There is no real sease of injustice among 
women ; they have no healthy recognition, as @ man has, of} the village street but that ubiquitous personage himself, just 
what we call an “infernal shame” else she wouldo't take on | stepping into the little post-office, doubtless to give instruc- 
80 about a peccadillo—* penal servitude for life” is the view 
which the law takes of it, by the em ma by somebody 


else; though that somebody is ua 
it is not only women who are such fools. When a man, by 


some piece of political rascality, or the complaisance of a| association of ideas. Brasses! Confound his impudence. I 
pretty wife, or the mere force of ill-got wealth, es a lord, | daresay, now, he has just dropped a line to headquarters, by 
how readily the son takes all the disgrace upon himself, as if| this very mai!, to say tue bird baa flowa. Upon my life, Sir 
‘the Honourable” Mr. Smith had ever done eng to earn | Richard has not let the grass grow under his feet, nor given 
I ] will say for/us much law. I have got my work cut out for me. ell: 
Kate, notwithstanding the sentimental notions which she en-|* Firat save the game, then win it, is an excelleat card-pre- 


the title beyond the giving himself airs. And 


jortunately her father. But| horse fly from the Bell, on his road to the station. “ My friend 





with a carpet-bag in his hand, who called out to him : “ It you 
please, sir, is the village to the left or right?” 
“ It lies on the way which I am going ; you'can’t miss it,” 
returned Maurice, scanning the stranger carelessly; he had 
tbe faculty of observation in perfection, and “ spotted’’* ordi- 
nary folks at the first glance. A stout, perspiring person, in 
rusty black, looking like an “ uncovenanted” clergyman, and 
with the unmistakable accent of Cockaigne, was not a desir- 
able companion ; and besides, Mr. Glyn had his own thoughts 
to attend to, so he walked on at an increased rate of speed. 
However, “jog, jog—thump, thump,” like an elephant at 
the double, he heard the other — up behind him. 

“ Beg pardon, sir; I am a stranger in these parts. Can you 
tell me which is the best inn in Biondel Parva ?” 
i“ There is only one, so you can make no mistake—the 


“Thank you, sir. It seems very pretty about here: well 
—— too, for a place so near the sea.” 

o ery.” 
“ And a most interesting village too” (he called it interest- 
ing); “ was once a port, as I've read.” 
* Where have you read it?” inquired Maurice sharply. 
“ Weil, sir, it was printed on the margin of the railway 
tuble, and I read it coming down.” 
“Ah, exactly. I understood you to imply that you had 
been so good as to visit us with some archwological or scien- 
tific object—to take notes of the ancient sea-margin, perhaps. 
There are many curious things hereabouts.” 
“ So I’ve heard, sir. There is an abbey, or something of 
that, in the neighbourhood, is there not ?” 
« Yes; there is ‘ something of that’—Blondel Priory, they 
call it in these parts. Are you « painter?” 
“No, sir; I'm no painter, only a collector of old brasses— 
that is, the impressions of them. It's not my own affair; [ 
travel for a firm in Wardour Street; but I havea few with 
me, which I shall be happy to show you, if you will give me 
the opportanity.” 
“Thank you; I have no time to spare at present,” said 
Maurice. “1 am afraid you _will not fiad many brasses at 
the priory.” 
“T suppose I can obtain admittance, however?” observed 
the stranger. “ There is a gate-keeper, is there not? a blind 
man with along white beard.” 
“ How do you kaow that, since you have never been here 
before ?” 
“ Because I have seen the man myself, sir. He came by the 
same train as I did from town, only aspriog-cart came to fetch 
him, and not me—worse luck.” 
“Ob, I see. Yes; the gate-keeper’s name is Joseph 
Grange.” 
“Thank you, sir. And would you kindly tell me where I 
shall fiad his cottage ?” 
“ He is always on duty at the priory, and therefore you are 
sure to find him there,” said Maurice. “This is the house 
where I am staying ; 80 good-day, my friend.” 
“ Good-day, sir, and thank you.” 
Oa trudged the collector of brasses, without once looking 
back, and ice Glyn stared long and hard at him over the 
gate; then, with that expression which is a!ways 
written “ humph !” (as though puzzled persons became there- 
by paviors), he walked slowly up the lawao towards the 
house, 


in case of not seeing him on his return belore starting by the 


door, something on the hillside, afar off, attracted Glyn’s at- 


gave your father for visitors to use—I saw it lying in the gate- 
room. Thank you.—Yes; there is my gentlemen, who had 


to me.” The three went back, and their conversation was re- 


panion of the road, when lo! who should he catch sight of in 


tions in case of a letter coming from his respected firm. 
= !” chuckled Maurice Glyn, as he sat in the one- 


should not have chosen a profession 80 suggestive, through the 


that, what is called the collapse of cholera is mainly a result 
of the drain of fluid from the blood. There is a great dic- 
charge of fluid from the system, and it was sup; that in 
this way the blood was regdered thick like treacle, and, there- 
fore, incapable of passing freely through the smaller vessels. 
Now, since moving blood is the life of the3body, if the circu- 
lation comes ultimately to a stop, life must stop with it. 
Consistently with this view of the disease, a stimulant and 
astringent treatment was adopted. Alcoholic stimulants were 
given to force on the flagging circulation ; astringents and 
opiates to arrest that flux of liquid to which the state of col- 
lapse was plausibly attributed. Another method of treatment 
suggested by this theory was the injection into the 
veins of "a warm saline solution. The operation was fol- 
towed, in most instances, by marvellous tempo: relief, and 
this result, apparently, established the truth of the theory 
which bad suggested the restoration of liquid to the thickened 
blood. We shall presently see, however, that the true expla 
nation of these curious phenomena is not that which it was 
then assumed to be: and we can only say now that the re- 
sulta of the stimulant and astringent treatment were found to 
be extremely disappointing. Tne mortality was very great s 
and official statistics have shown that the proportion of deaths 
in lodia was greater after this treatment became general there, 
than at an earlier period, when blood-letting and  aap—sente 
were commonly employed. Sill the theory held its ground 
with wonderful tenacity ; and the astringent treatment, though 
unsuccessful, was yet believed to be the only true and rational 
treatment. 

In the epidemic of 1854, Dr. George Johnson—then assist- 
ant, now senior physician of King’s College Hospital—haviog 
witnessed the evil results of the opiate treatment during the 
previous epidemic of 1849, determined to make trial of an op- 
posite or evacuant plan; and he was soon enabled to publish 
results showing a comparatively small mortality uoder a series 
of attacks, in which almost the oaly drug employed was cas- 
tor-oil. Up to that time, Dr. Johnson, who had distinguished 
himself by his original researches inwo the nature of Bright’s 
disease of the kidney, had been looked upon as an orthodox 
physician of considerable promise; bot now the ape 
ot his views on cholera was denounced by most of the medi- 
cal journals as an outbreak of dangerous heresy, which must 
be put down by a vigorous hand. Uadeterred by this oppo- 
sition, he published in 1855 a volume, the result of much la- 
bour and research, in which he propounded a crew theory of 
cholera which, being based upon a thorough appreciation of 
the facts of the disease, has stood firm against all the assaults 
that have been made upon it. 

What, then, is this new doctrine ? 

The condition of a patient in cholera collapse is not that of 
mere exhaustion by a drain of fluid. The onset of the symp- 
toms bas often been too sudden to be thus explained, and the 
rapidity with which a patient not uofrequently passes from 
extreme collapse to complete convalescence, stands in striking 
contrast with the necessarily slow recovery from the exhaust- 
ing effects of profuse discharges from the blood. Again, the 
acknowledged ill effects of brandy and opium, and the good 
results which have attended an evacuant method of treatment, 
underatanding by this the use of emetice, purgatives, salines, 
calomel, and even venesection, are quite irreconcilable with 
the bypothesis in question. 

Now, all observers agree in the opinion that the symptoms 
of cholera result from the action of a material poison upon 
the fluids and tissues of the body. It is generally admitted 
that this poison may enter the body either with the air through 
the lunge, or with the food and driok through the alimentary 
canal. Tne late Dr. Saow did a great ser to mankind by 
his persevering effurts to establish the fact that foul water— 
water contaminated with sewage—ie, in a large proportion of 
cases, the vehicle of the poison. lo whatever way the poison 
invades the system, whether through the lungs or throngh the 
stomach, it enters the blood before it gives rise to its charac- 
teristic effects, One proof of this ir, that in many instances, 
before the occurreace of any symptoms referable to the ali- 
mentary canal, there have been observed signs of general con- 
stitutional disturbance, which are ey due to the influ- 
ence of the morbid poison and its products in the blood, upon 
the nervous and other structures of the body. he 
vomiting and the diarrhoea are the results of a conservative 
effort to expel the poison acd its products from the system. 
It must be borne in mind that the blood returning irom va- 
rious parts of the body through the veins, is received into the 
right side ot the heart, whence it is driven through the great 
artery of the luogs—tbe pulmonary artery—into the capillary 
network ot blood-vessels which is spread over the air cells. 
Here the blood 1s exposed to the influence of the air; it takes 
in oxygen and gives out carbonic acid, and the result of 
this interchange of gases is that the colour of the blood 
changes trom black to bright red. The oxygeuised blood then 
passes from the network of vessels (pulmonary capillaries) 
which surround the air cells through the pulmonary veins into 
the left side of the heart. From the left side of the heart it is 








tertains to her own detriment, she is fair as respects others. | cept ; I will save this poor wretch from his pursuers, if I can ; | driven through the arteries to nourish every part of the system. 
Women are always generous in pecuniary matters (except | aad then—once upon level ground with you, my worthy ba- | Io passing through the systemic capillaries, it exchanges its 


when they are detestably mean), but they are not often fair. | ronet—I have a little score to wipe out.” 
“ We must take no advantage of them,” said she; “ we must 


unconditionally give up everything.” That was very prett 
of her, and right and proper, I think, at one time—before 
went to Lincola’s Inn—that I could almost, if similarly situat- 
ed, have said the same. But there is nothing like education— 
and especially a legal one—for preventing a man from doing 
right allina hurry. But for all that, I tell you what,” said 
Maurice, stopping short, and addressing a most respectable 
rook sitting on an elm-branch by the wayside, “ I'm deuced 
glad ivs a Company, and not an individual that has been de- 
frauded. It would not be nice (even by proxy) to have caused 
* widows’ groans and orphans’ moans’—I should not like it 
myself if my father had done it—whereas a Company, or a 
Board, my tried, why, it almost invites fraud—deties it, at all 


ot them. 





CHOLERA: A NEW METHOD OF 
TREATMENT. 


The time has come when the world, for its own sake, must 
recognise the fact that medical research has at length disco- F 1 i ~~ 
vered the . nature of —— and the true —— of its | 97° distended with Wack Ulead. Vellowing thle astery—Se 
treatment. This terrible disease has been the subject of a keen | ¢ ; l i 
controversy, the progress of which we have watched with on or ae. "The ee Se bes 
much iuterest; aad we purpose now 
ite and important results 





evenits—keeps & lawyer expreasly to detect it. But tod 
three insurances!" 

The rook flew away. 

* Just so,” said Maurice; “one can't stand that—can one? 
It would be grand, if it was not so shabby. It is absolute! 
Napoiconiec. If I do meet with this wonderful man, bow sh 
1 ever keep my hands off him? Whatatemptation! What 
acharacter! A man with a policy in these times is rare 
enough ; but a man with ‘Aree policies, and all of them realis- 
ed! What an opportunity is here otfered, of which I can 
never take advaniage! What do I not mira! What strokes 
of humour, nay, what touches of pathos—for I do believe that 
Kate has represented the man’s motives in their true light. 
Having reduced his family to beggary by his wild ways, he re- 
imburses them by this grand coup, at the sacrifice of all that 
sey life dear. If the coup were not a crime, nothing could 

» finer” 

Mr. G)yn’s reflections were here interrupted: he had reach- 
ed the place where the road which led to the railway station 





When, about half a century ago, cholera began to prevail as 

an epidemic in India, medical posed 
distinct theory as to the nature o 
ment of it was mainly di 





ot the malady were eagerly noted, and, before 
pean epidemic had passed away, « th 
ed, which, soon gaining almost uni 

influenced the treatment of the disease. The theory assamed 


oxygen for carbonic acid, loses its florid colour, and returns as 


There were occasions—although rare ones—when Mr. Mau- | black blood through the veins to the right side of the heart. 
rice Giya did not look altogether pleasant; and this was one | Having thus followed the course of what is called the pulmo- 


nary and systemic circulation—the circulation, that is, through 
the lungs and through the body generally—we are prepared 
to understand what happens in the collapse of cholera. A 
patient having died in the collapse stage, the left chambers of 
the heart which naturally receive the blood from the lungs, 
are found nearly or quite empty, while the right chambers, 
and the great artery which conveys the blood into the lungs, 


pulmonary artery—th h ite ramifications, they are also 


{ mass of the 


forth some of the ‘ : : 
blood has evidently been arrested in the smallest ramifications 
h have beea af-| \¢ ihe pulmonary artery just before it has reached that beau- 


tiful network of agus vessels, In which it should be ex- 
to the influence of the air. 


actitioners had formed no ; 1 
~ - The question then arises—By what means has the circu!a- 
the disease, and their treat- ting blond been thus brought toastand? Whence comes it 


moval of certain symp- ; it the heart . 
Opium was given to relieve the painful cramps, calo- that while the right cavities of the heart have continued to con 


mel to restore the secretion of bile, pargatives of various kinds 
up remove offenaive morbid secretions, and bluod-letting was 
sometimes practised to subdue spasm and to lessea venous pillaries ; but these vessels, as We have seed, are unnaturally 


tract upon their contents, the blood bas cease! to move on? 
If the blood had become too thick to pass through the minute 
vesvels it would first stagnate In the smallest vessela—the ca- 


There is but one provable and rational explanation 


In 1831-2, the dreaded disease, having slowly travelled from —— arrest, and it is this; that the muscular fibres which 
the East, made its first appearance in Earope. The symptoms form the walls of the minute arteries of the lungs so contract 
that first Euro-| i559 the morbid blood as to bring it to astop. The circu- 
had been propound: | istion is arrested not because the blood 
acceptance, greatly | 14+ because the channels througt which it bas to pass are un- 


is unnaturally thick, 





* Admirable word, although probably borrowed form the 





mect the main road, and up the former was coming a stranger 


natural! . Precisely in the same way the pulmo- 
nary circulation is suddenly arrested when solutions of certain 
sal to 





billiard 
plaia [not always easy] ata 


y 
jar- 
t—to know the spot ball form the | salts are in, into the veins of 
glance, sages conngen 


animals, 
The in the colour of the face under the in- 
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fluence of mental emotion—the pallor of fear and the flush of| because you attempt elaborate rhetorical flights which are | sleeves, and fancies that he is elegantly dressed. His natural 
anger or of shame—are due to tae regulating influence of these | quite above their heads. The advice is plausible, and yet an | art is displaced in favour of a feeble imitation of European 
arterial po Sap The theory of an epileptic fit which 8s | equally plausible reply is sometimes made to it. Can it really | models; and he loses as much in real grace as a monkey play- 
now generally accepted is, that the loss of consciousness and | be said, we might ask, that the lower classes are repelled by | ing tricks on an organ instead of amusing himself in his pa- 
the convulsions which characterise this terrible disease, are | fine language, and attracted by simple Saxon? Iso, why do| tive wilds. In order to preserve his artistic powers, it is as 
the results of the sudden temporary arrest ot the circulation | they delight in the bombast of certain favourite papers? | necessary that he should be ignorant of the m:tuods appro- 


through the brain by the contraction of the mioute arteries | There must be some people, indeed there must be a large | priate to different stages of civilization as that he should be 
which supply that organ with blood. And Dr. Johnson has} number of people, who take the flowery leaders ‘of a popular | skilful in bis own. In short, this, like all other kinds of vul- 
himself recently made the interesting and important discovery | contemporary for eloquence. The “ largest circulation in the | garity, is the necessary result of an unintelligent imitation of 
that in cases of chronic Bright s disease of the kidney the | world” is supposed to be kept up by the strange taste for this | language or manners or art, by persons who have assimiliated 
minute arteries in various tissues throughout the body 80 re-/| inimitable literary product. To persons of cultivated minds | the ideas of which they are the natural expression. 
sist the passage of the morbidly altered blood that their mus-| it is simply laughable, and we should guess that even its au-| Buncombe, then, may be described, not as a necessary pro- 
cular walls become unusually thick and strong. This in-| thors must have a quiet smile at their own astonishing elo- | duct of democracy, but rather of a rapidly changing state of 
creased growth of muscular tissue, as a result of its/quence, Bat, as a fact, it is popular; and, if people like |society. When things have come to a state of equilibrium, 
continued over action, being exactly analogous to the in-| tawdry rant, how can it be proposed to attract them by sim- | each class will have its appropriate costume, both mental and 
creased muscular development of a blacksmith’s arm as com-| plicity and directness of style? Compare thé literature which | physical. But when a large number of persons su ldenly dis- 
pared with that of a tailor. i8 written for the most educated classes and that which im-|cover that they ought to be much wiser and more eloq vent 
Tre stop-cock action of the minute arteries, then, is an| poses upon the vulgar, and ask, if it be necessary, which is the | than is actually the case, they show all the awk warduess of a 
acknowledged fact, and this action of the small arteries of the | most inflated. Or attend a large public meeting, and see what | clown introduced into good society, by indulgiag ian very 
Jungs explains the collapse of cholera. In truth, a8 Sir| class of orator is the most successtul. Mr. Bright, it is true,| grotesque and gorgeous ornaments. And the only way ia 
Thomas Watson remarks, this explanation “ derives stroog | excites enthusiasm by Eoglish of admirable simplicity, but | which they can be thoroughly reformed is by receiving that 


confirmation from the fact that it unlocks like the right _ Mr. Bright's style has been chastened by practice before aj amount of general education which will enable them to pay 
the whole of the pathological intricacies of the disease.” It 



































cultivated audience, and has theretore not been modelled ex-| due respect to the best models. Perhaps it is a too saaguine 
: explains the occasional sudden onset and the equally sudden | clusively to catch the cheers ef the iower classes. The bom- | expectation that within any moderate time the E aglish shop- 
1 passing away of collapse. It explains, ia the worst cases, the | bast of Mr. Mason Joner, or some orator of similar calibre, is | keeper wil: be able to distinguish between buncombe and real 
' inverse relation between collapse and diarrbaes and the /| for the time quite as effective, though its spirit is rather apt to | eloquence, and to prefer simplicity to tinsel. It may b> still 
1 deadly nature of these attacks ; for if the poison be so abun-| evaporate when put into print. I’, then, the object of a| longer before the gentlemen whose profession it is to flatter a 
| dant or so virulent as to excite extreme contraction of the | clergyman were simply to excite the attention of his audi ,| mob will not seek to impose upou them by using the most 
™ pulmonary arteries, it is manifest that the poisoned blood be-| we should be tempted to advise a resort to tricks of style|many-syllabled words and the sentences most heavily 
, ing kept back from the excreting surface of the alimentary | which attract the vulgar as much as they shock the more re-| weighted with epithets that they can discover, Only we may 
s canal cannot be freed from its impurities, and therefore a re-| fined. He should roll out big tumid metaphors with unflinch-|take some comfort from the fact that, side by side with in 
dl turo to health is impossible. ing audacity, pile one sounding epithet on another, and be as/|flated nonsense, good vigorous Kaglish has always an in- 
4 ‘This theory explains, jhrough the emptiness of the syste- | affected and as far removed from the natural as bis conecience | fluence. Probably it may often be condemned by the taste of 
4 mic arteries, the extinctidn of the pulse at the wrist, the cada-| will permit. Of course this rests on the assumption—which | hearers who mistake simplicity for want of polish; we may 
- verous sinking-in of the eyeballs and the shrinking-in of the | is certainly incorrect—that the merit of a sermon is to be mea-| fancy that we are too squeamish for plaia langiage, as, on 
d features ; while the blueness of the surface is accounted for by | sured by its instantaneous effect. But we might possibly | much better grounds, we are becoming too deceat to put up 
’ the fulzess of the systemic veins which are unable t» empty | argue, with some force, that a preacher should sacrifice even | with the national oath. But sweariag, though banished from 
x themselves through the lungs. his taste to the paramount object of really penetrating the | good society, still produces af effect where it survives, by the 
. The marvellous temporary relief which follows the injec-| stolid indifference of an ordinary congregation. A man who| admirable energy which, in spite of this profauity, canuot be 
a tion of a hot liquid into the veins receives a ready explanation. | is in earnest will perhaps prefer stirring his hearers by vulgar | denied to the British formule of condemnation, And ia the 
at The liquid, mingling with the blood in the pulmorary artery, | means to not stirring them at all. same way, however much some miads may be rendered effs- 
“ dilutes it and renders it less irritating, while, by its warmth, it} We must leave the full investigation of this question to the | minate by false refinement, good strong English is always a 
oa relaxes the arterial spasm and thus allows the blood to flow | judgment of those more immediately concerned, but it sug-| most powerful weapon, and will ead by establishiag its su- 
of on. It has been found that if, by any means, the body can be| gests the wider problem as to the real meaning of that which | periority over windy bombast. 
of ae — a immersion in i. hot pre a — ——— a haa = — —— 
y packing in hot blankets, the spasm is relaxed, the circula- | conditions favourable to this diseased growth! $ obvi- 
ite tion becomes more Son tad the pulse increases in volume | ously the product of minds at a certain stage of cultivation.) DINING WITH AN ANCIENT ROMAN. 
and in power. Whereas if a patient suffering from any of the | for we may either fall below or rise above it. The rudest| yf any people ever knew how to cook, and by cooking to 
of ordivary forms of exhaustion were placed in a hot bath, the | classes are incapable of enjoying it. The only stimulant in elevate the necessity of cating into the refined luxury of 
\p- result would be very different. Tae heart’s action would be | the shape of language to which they are accessible is the use dining, it was the Romans uoder the early emperors. They 
he enteebled, faintness would be speedily induced, and the pulse | of higbly-flavoured oaths. More educated persons of course | pad then acquired all the poetical and culinary art of Greece, 
ym would vanish, — despise it. The formal an! pedantic style which sometimes | anq ynited it to the more solid learning of Rome. 
ing } This, then, being the true theory of the disease, it must obviously | arises amongst dons and professors is essentially distinct from |” Prose Romans were good livers, huge esters, and great 
st- | be wrong and mischievous to dam the choleraic poison and its pro |the popular buncombe. Johusonese is a very uopleasant dia- spendthritts, Vitellius never squandered less thar ten thou- 
the 3 ducts within the body by opiates and astringents. The object | lect; it ia stiff, pompous, and artificial; but it bas, even in| sing crowns at a meal, and at one celebrated dinner had on 
should rather be to assist Nature in her efforts to expel the poison|a high degree, the merits of precision and definite PUr-| table two thousand fishes and seven thousand fat birds. As 
ore Jrom the system. With reference vo the principle of treatinent, | pose ; it is not a mere vague spluiter of words, chosen for their | for that ter of extravag , Heliogabalus, (Gobbleus it 
= Dr. Johnson remarks, “ Of cholera it may be said as of many | sound, but corresponding to no particalar meaning in the mind ought to be,) at one special party he gave each guest the gold 
ith other acute diseases, that for the cure of most cases that are | either of writer or reader. The social stratum most suscepti- cup from which he had drunk, and sent each person home in 
curable by any means the ois medicatric nature will suftice.| ble of buncombe is that which forms the main substance of| , carriage presented to him for the purpose. Albanus, a 
ms Yet there are few cases in which we cannot render some as-| American svciety. Americans are almost universally educat-| G yulish consul, is said to have devoured at one supper, ove 
pon sistance, and not a few in which, by a discreet co-operation | ed to the point of admiriog ornament, but not up to the point) jundred peaches, ten melons, fifty large green figs, and three 
with Nature, we may turn the ecale and save a life which | of distinguishing gold from tinsel. Tocqueville invents an in- hundred oysters. There is a rumour too that the tyrant Maxi- 
agh without our aid would have been lost.” The rational object | genious hypothesis to explain what he calls the democratic | mus used to eat forty pounds of meat per day. 
ary of treatment is pot to increase the discharges from the blood, | lovs of “le boursoufié.” Each individual, he says, ina de-| The Romans bad their jentaculum, or breakfast, soon after 
by but to quicken the expulsion of the poisonous secretions from | mocratic country is habitually engaged im contemplating 8] they rose; and this early snack consisted of bread, raisins, 
we the alimentary canal, and so to lessen the risk of their being | very small object—that is to say, himself. If he raises his| olives, eggs, and cheese. Their beverage at this meal was 
n of re-absorbed into the circulation. The only safe and legitimate | eyes, he only eees the “ immense =e of society,” or the | milk, or mulsum (honied wine). The pradium was a sort of 
ison use of opium is to allay pain and irritation: not to check dis | still vaster form of the human race. There is nothing, as it} anch about noon ; but the real solid repast was the ccaa, our 
‘the charges. We can understand that the Homamopaths may | were, to break the perspective. Society is not diversified by dinner, at the ninth hour, about half pasttwo in summer. It 
eae have some reason for the boast that their treatment of cholera | all kinds of mincr associations, but it is one vast homogeneous | matters little whether we call it an early supper or # late 
aces has been more successful than that of the constringing school | whole; and there is thus a constaut alternation between petty | dinner, since our own seven o'clock meal is open to the same 
: ali. of regular practitioners, A paticnt left to the unaided yet un- | and distinct ideas and very vague aod general notions. In thie, | doubts. 
Snel hindered powers of Nature, while he is d by infinitesimal | as in many other instances, Tocqueville's method of regarding} We all know the ordinary Roman house, thanks to the 
aflu- globules, wou!d have a better prospect of recovery than one | everything exclusively in relation to democracy has perhaps pretty revival at Sydenham. From the centre hall, with its 
non who, ia addition to his disease, has to contend against the de- | led him to a rather forced hypothesis. Undoubtedly the topic | jittje garden and cool murmuring fountain, opened the dim 
Phe leterious effects of opium and brandy. upon which American eloquence is generally employed lends | pins which served for sleeping-rooms, each with its curtained 
ative In the last volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, | some countenance to the theory. Tue marvellous destinies of doorway. Tne black walis of the rooms, opening from the 
— there is a very able and interesting paper by Drs. M’Cloy and | the great American continent, the countless multitudes who! hall, and all on one floor, were painted with little groups of 
a va- Robertson of Liverpool, giving the results of various methods | are to enjoy the unspeakable blessings of the Constitu-| seq nymphs, and capids, and triumphs of Bacchus. The floors 
> the of treatment io a large number of cases of cholera and cho-|tution of the United States, and the strange inferio-| were mosaic. In everything the Italian climate was taken 
great leraic diarrbcea during the recent epidemic. Tne evacuant | rity of the slavish multitudes of Europe, are so many excel-| into consideration, and there was no stuffy carpets or dusty 
ilary treatment was by far more successful than the oppusite plan | leat texts for the popular orator. The individual Yankee mattings to retain the dirt aod heat. 
cella. in all stages of the disease. The mortality from cholera in 91 | may be glad to lose sight of his owo insignificance in thebold-| We will suppose the ninth hour near at hand, and the 
takes cases treated by opiates and astringents was 71 per cent, | est assertions about his race. A similar effect is produced on | slaves busy in the kitchen preparing to dish up dinner. Tuo 
alt of While in 197 cases treated by castor-oil without stimulants the | our own side of the water by the popular worship of the nine-| pusts of the ancestors in the hall have been dusted and rub- 
plood mortality was 30 percent. Out of several thousand cases of|teenth century. The growth of science, and the progress of bed, and the couches are ready ranged in the triclivium (or 
i then diarrboes which were treated by evacuants—castor-oil, calo- | democracy, and other wonders of the present day, are diniog-room). The gold and silver cups are ranged on tue 
aries) mel, rhubarb, or magnesia—it is stated that “in every case | mouth-filling words to eke out windy sentences. The stiited buffets, and all is ready for the feast, even down w the gar- 
s into relief was afforded, pleasantly, quickly, and safely.” Te au- | rant which they so frequently produve seems to be the natural | jands of roses which are to be given to the guests at the close 
8 it ts thors declare that not one case so treated from the commence- | effect of a powerful excitement on a small mind. The facis|. ¢ the banquet. 
yetem. ment of the attack required subsequent removal to hospital.|to be considered are so indisputably great that they fairly| The couches were so arranged that they formed three sides 
es its While, on the contrary, @ large proportion of those who were | throw an intellect of average dimensions off its balance. The|of a equare, and in the midst stood the cedar and ivory, or 
ras a8 admitted iato the infirmary in the advanced stage of cholera| man who knows enough to see that some very big things buve | tortoise-shell. and bronze, tables, on which each course was 
east, had been previously treated, in many instances fur four or five | been done, and who yet only half understands what has been placed, arranged in trays. The guests lay down on the 
atmo days, with astriogents, done aud how big it is, naturally pours out much inflated non- | couches in an uncomfortable Oriental way, three to a couch : 
ruugh And now the main points of the doctrine which will soon | sense in trying to give vent to his feelings. each guest, propped up with cushions, leaning on his left arm, 
pared be universally received and acted upon, may be summed up When, however, we try to connect this phenomenon with|the mght being free to receive food and to hold bis plete. 
a" in very few words. The exact nature of the cholera poison, democracy, the logic does not seem to be clear. The amazing | Silk cushions marked the place of each guest. The host pointed 
bers of is unknown. We know nothing of any morbid poizon apart | materia! progress of America, without a corresponding in-| out the special seats to favoured guests, much as your host 
lungs, from its influence,upon the flaids and tissues and functions of| crease of culture, seems to account for it more naturally. In | does now. 
mhon, the living body. The operation of the cholera poison bas} fact, all buncombe is a form of vulgarity which resembles} As soon as the guests had taken their places, slaves came 
lungs pow, however, been more thoronghly made known than that| most closely the ostentation of a man who has sprung sud-| and removed their sandals, and boys with their loins girded 
y—the of avy other analogous poigon. [t is certain tbat this poison dealy into wealth. The gentleman who “ strikes oil” in Ame- | up offered water in bowls: in which it was the custom tor «!| 
re also has a very close affinity with filth, We inhale the gaseous pru-| rica covers his house and his drees with barbaric ornaments ;|to dip their bands. At a vod of the host, the, first course 
ne lung ducts of decomposing organic matter, or we drink diluted | and as the whole nation may be said to have struck oil meta-| would appear—generally shell-fisb, egge, and vege:ables—snd 
3 of the sewage; and if the cose be moderate the loathsome stuff is| phorically, it is not strange that they adorn their language | with it a bill of fare to guide the appeule of each diner, Every 
cations soon expelled by vomiting and purging. 1{, however, the toul | with a similar mags of tim@sel. But we should be sorry to bold | rich man had his own slave at bis back, to hand the dishes or 
t bean- leavyen be more abundant or more cozcentrated, or it its exit | that the fault is one from which a democracy may not in time | to pass the wine. 
be ex- from the body be hindered by injudicious treatment, so that|ehake itself free. The most extreme and offensive forms of| We can, by help of a learned German professor (a dist'n- 
the morbid material has time to fermeot and multiply, it may | puncombe survive chiefly in the half-setiled districts; and the guished friend of Dreikopf’:), and Petronius, pretty correctly 
circu!a- _ 80 excite the action of the arterial stop-cocks as to bar the pas- | really culiivated Americans—such mea as Washington Irving | follow a preliminary “ gustatorium,” which more resembled 
omes it } Sage of blood through the lungs ; thus collapse occura and the | or Hawthorne or Mr. Longfellow—write a style fully a8 pure | the conclugion than the beginning of an Eoglish dinner, Let ‘ 
| to con- danger is iocalculably iacressed. . 4 as Englishmen of the same literary standing. We should pre-| us place in the centre of the first tray, which was inlaid with 
ent? Henceforth, then, Jet these facts be borne in mind, when | fer to say that buocombe is most freely evolved at certain | tortoiseshell, a bronze ass, in whoee silver panniers were piled 
minute the question arises—Should cholera be treated by opiates and | stages ot progress. Itis the result of the sudden elevation of | black and green olives. On the back of this ass rode a portly 
the ea astringents? Aud let the answer be anempbaiic No! For] class into a position for which they have not received tbe | bronze Silepus, from whore bands ran down a sauce of oysters 
aturally furely the natural curative efforts should rather be aided by | appropriate culture. We may observe a very similar process | and fish-livers upon a sow’s breast that floated in the dish be- 
lanation evacuants than hindered and thwarted by narcotics. smongst lower social states. The native unadulterated savage |low. There were also sausages on silver gridirons: the bot 
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The second course would probably be a surprise—one of 
those elaborate practical jokes in which the Roman epicure 
delighted—perhaps a whole pig stuffed with fat throshes, the 
yulks of eggs and mincemeat. But we will follow Petronius 
at his banquet. A wooden hen with outspread wings, exqui- 
sitely carved, was there brought in in a basket full of chaff, 
brooding on eggs: which the slaves drew out and handed to 
the guests. These eggs were found, to everybody’s delight, to 
be ot baked crust, each one enclosing a highly-seasoned becca- 
fico. The signal to remove this gustatorium (or course) was 
given by musicians placed at one end of the atrium. Ao in- 
genious surprise of this kind was once tried on Nicomedes, 
King of Bithynia. The monarch was passionately fond of 
fresh berrings; and, being far from the sea-coast, in a wild re- 
gion where a wagonfull of gold would not have purchased a 
fresh fisb, the king’s ingenious cook contrived to enclose meat 
in frames of the shape of the fish, and to season it 80 as to ex- 
actly resemble herring. At Petronius’s supper, too, the cook 
served up geese and wild fowl), moulded out of pork. But all 
these surprises, so artfu'ly designed to reawaken the blunted 
appetite, were poor, compared with the clever thougbt of the 
French cook who took some live crawfish and painted their 
shells with some sbarp acid that turned them a brilliant scar- 
let, He then covered these pressed men under a pile of patient 
dead recruits in the same uniform, and, clapping a tight cover 
over them al], hurried the dish on to the royal table, where 
the astonishment and horror of the ladics at the coming to life 
of the supposed dead creatures caused infinite amusement, and 
small talk. 

On the removal of the second ingenious course, we may 
suppose black slaves wiping the tables and handing water 
again to the guests, whose hands would by this time require 
ablution, Boys wearing green garlands would then enter, 
carrying between them on sticks those large oval amphore 
that could not stand alone, but were kept embedded in carth 
or sand, On the labels round the gypsumed necks, were writ- 
ten the names of the consuls in whose period of office the wine 
had been bottled. 

The Romans had a detestable plan of putting sea-water into 
wine, and also of doctoring it with aloes, myrrh, aromatic bit- 
ters, and costly essential oils, They drank hot spiced wine in 
winter, and they had bronze urns (of a tureen shape with a 
tap), in which it was sometimes served. It was not uncommon 
to serve the wine in a sort of huge punch-bowl, out of which it 
was ladled into the cups of the guests, either neat, or mixed 
with “allaying Tiber.” 

The Greek and Roman wine merchants (as remarkable for 
honesty as their English descendants) had the following tradi- 
tions about wine. There were two kinds of Jalernian, the dry 
and the sweet; neither of which improved after twenty years 
probation in the cask. The Alban wine was ripe at fifteen 
years, the Surrentine at five-and-twenty. The Trifoliae was 
an early wine; the Tibur, ripe after ten years imprisonment. 
Tbe Gauran was a scarce and fine wine, strong and oily. The 
Cecuban was a grand wine, but heady. The Signine wine 
was ripe at six years; the Nomentan at five. The Erbulian 
wine, at first dark, afterwards turned white, and was a light 
and delicate wine. Marseilles wine was fine, but thick and 
full bodied. The Tarentine were light sweet wines. Corin- 
thian and Eubsean wine were harsh and bad. Snow was 
in the summer mixed with the wine to cool it, and to the 
coon dilution the Romans seem to have been indil- 
erent. 

In the next course let us suppose that strange dish, the very 
refinement of luxury, which was served to Ulpian: “ The 
Dish of Roses,’ which feasted the eyes, nose, and stomach, 
and at the same time appealed strongly to the imagination. lt 
was thus made, and we confide it as a secret to the French 
cooks of the United Kingdom. 

Take a wheel-barrow full of rose-leaves, and pound in a 
mortar; add to them the brains of two pigs, and a dozen 
thrushes, boiled and mixed with chopped yolk of egg, oil, 
vinegar, pepper and wine; mix and pour these ingredients 
together, then stew them slowly and steadily, until the per- 
fect pertume is developed—we say stew, but it may be boil, 
for the obscure Greek writer from whence. we quote, disdained 
to enter into minute practical details. 

In the third course let us suppose another surprise. A tray 
is brought in, covered with natural turf on which are spread 
= of honeycomb, and heaps of Dene chick peas. 

Vhen the guests have been startled and horrified enough at 
this, the slaves lift off a tray and disclose a rich and lavish 
dinner in full bloom beneath. In the midst of the tray we can 
place the stew of roses, or a fat hare fitted with artificial 
wings and called a Pegasus, by the master cook. We sur- 
round this with dishes of pigeons, fowls, ducks, mullets, tur- 
bots, and flounders. The guests applaud the display as the 
carver advances trippingly and carves in strict accordance 
with time and rhythm. 

The next of the twenty courses not unfrequent at the table 
of a Roman epicure would perhaps be a boar roasted whole 
(the Umbrian boars were preferred for their special flavour) 
with palm twig baskets full of Syrian or Egyptian dates hung 
from its tusks, Around this savoury monster were sometimes 
placed litters of sucking pigs moulded in sweet paste. These 
were distributed as presents among the company. The scis- 
sor or carver sometimes came in dressed as a hunter, to ope- 
rate on the wild boar, if it were served as the piéce de resist- 
ance. 

Alter this, as a surprise in the nature of a pleasant practical 
joke, would be borne in, say a pig stoffed with live thrushes 
tbat flew out when the cook opened their prison with his knife. 

Men like Apicius, of insane appetites, would construct new 
dishes of singing birds, or of the brains of ostriches and night- 
ingales; but these were exceptioral cases, to be matched only 
by the crazy prodigality of tyrannical voluptuaries like Helio- 
gabalus, who would strew his floors with gold dust—ordinary 
people strewing their mosaic pavements merely with saffron, 
and coloured and perfumed sawdust. 

It was not uncommon at the close of a Roman dinner, for 
the ceiling to open and presents to descend fastened to a silver 
hoop. In this way silver and alabaster bottles of ointment, 
and silver garlands were often given to the guests. When the 
dessert appeared, mastick toothpicks were handed round by 
the slaves. In the dessert tray a statue often occupied the 
centre, Flora or Vertumnus, laden with fruits, sometimes arti- 
ficial aod full of saffron-coloured juices, that spirted forth on 
those who first pressed them. Among the sweetmeats made 
by the Romans, were fish and birds moulded in pastry and 
filled with almonds and raisins ; they were also fond of melons 
cut into shapes, and of quinces stuck with almonds. 

When rich people i“ an entertainment and wished to 
make up by displays of wealth for witty and amusing con- 
vereation, it was usual to have rope dancers and posture 
makers to exhibit between the courses: while more refined 
people would send for flute players or would have Spanish 
dancing girls from Cadiz to perform their semi-Oriental dances. 

If the bost wished to turn the Ccena into a revel, the party 








a pew room was fitted up for them. Roman furniture was 
more portable than ours, and the change would give the nu- 
merous slaves of a rich man but very little trouble. We 
must imagine the new room panelled with marble, the ceiling 
inlaid with gold and ivory ; the chairs, tables and couches, in 
the pure Greek taste, simple, and severely beautiful in shape. 
The lamps would be like the Pompeian lamps, hung by 
bronze and silver chains from the ceiling, or suspended from 
the cross boughe of bronze pillars. Greek taste had shaped 
every cup and moulded even the simplest ornaments of the 
table. The goblets of all shapes were ranged on silver or 
marble sideboards. The slaves prepared the vessels full of 
snow, and the urns for the mulled wine. The chairman or 
king of the feast was then chosen by throw of dice, after the 
rose and ivy wreaths and perfumes and ointments had been 
distributed. He-who threw Venus, or the six, became king. 
The lowest cast was called the dog. It was usual, as each one 
threw, for him to invoke the name of the woman he loved. 
The leader of the feast decided what quantity of water should 
be mixed with the wine, as only avowed drunkards took pure 
wine. This chairman also fixed what number of cyathi, or 
ledlesful, each person should have poured into his glass at a 
time. When a guest proposed a toast, he mentioned the name 
of his love and his companions, and bimself then drank as 
many ladlesful of negus as there were letters in the lady’s 
name. 

Bat after all, it must be allowed that there is some just- 
ice in Smollett’s extraordinarily humourous caricature (30 
much in the style of Gilray) of a dinner after the manner of 
the ancients, The Iomans were in some respects barbaric in 
their. tastes. They craved for unnatural things rather than 
real dainties. We certainly should prefer salmon 4 la Bécha- 
mel to thunny seasoned with (ugh!) asafcetida and cheese. 
They perfumed their wines, which must have destroyed all 
refinement of bouquet; they mingled their courses in a sav- 
age manner, and without respect to the convenances or to 
common sense ; they were fond of vulgar tricks and theatri- 
cal surprises, which must have irritated the temper and vexed 
the digestion ; they neglected soups. They were ignorant of 
liqueurs, and did nut know the glory of a chasse, or the pro- 
priety of a“ gloria.” They fretted that poor weak vessel the 
stomach with rasping music and pompous trumpetings, and 
interrupted the serious attention requisite for the pure enjoy- 
ment of an exquisite dish by the unwise introduction of ballet 
girls and acrobats. And above a!l—and here we hold them 
guilty of the highest treason—they, as a rule, excluded ladies 
from their banquets. No wonder that leering Debauchery, 
crimson-faced Drunkenness, and other of Circe’s chosen ser- 
vants, forced their way in at the barred Roman door, and that 
where the chaste Venus was forbidden, Cotytto and her train 


were welcomed. 
> —— 


THE CLAIMS OF BONDHOLDERS. 
We find in Lippincott’s Magazine for August,a very fair, 
sensible, and logical article, on the subject of the United 
States national debt. We quote as follows :-— 


The general sentiment of the nation to-day is unquestion- 
ably favourable to the ultimate discharge of all its obligations 
in coin; and this will certainly be done unless the public mind 
is brought to feel that the bondholders have not a just claim 
to be paid in that manner. If the people are made to believe 
that the bonds were never fairly bought—that the value was 
never truly paid for them—proposals to pay taem in green- 
backs instead of coin may be listened to and finally adopted. 
The question is a moral one. Can the holders rightfully de- 
mand payment in coin? This inquiry lies at the foundation 
of the whole subject ; for if they have no such claim, they may 
be paid in that which is not equivalent to coin: if, on the 
other hand, their claim to be so paid is indisputable, then they 
cannot be deprived of it but at the expense of national hon- 
our. Our inquiries at the present time, therefore, should be : 
Have the bondholders, whoever they may be, or wheresoever 
they may live, a just claim to be paid in specie, or that which 
has an equal value? Did they act in good faith when they 
furnished the country with what its necessities required ? 
When they loaned the currency which the government itself 
by its solemn act declared to be equivalent to specie, and 
which all were compelled to receive as specie, did the fact 
that this currency was at the time, or afterward became, de- 
preciated in value, in any way impair their claims to be paid 
in actual money ? 

As these inquiries are answered, so will the fate of the pub- 
lic securities be determined. We do not enter into the ques- 
tion as to the intention of the government when it issued its 
bonds, nor as to the phraseology of the acts under which the 
were issued. Those points have been sufficiently discussed, 
and discordant opinions are entert.ined. We propose to as- 
sume that it was the expectation and intention of Congress 
that all its funded debt should be paid in the only constitu- 
tional currency of the country. 

In examining this subject it becomes necessary to classify 
the public creditors, since they do not all stand alike in their 
relations to the government. 

In the first place, the time when the public securities were 
purchased makes a marked difference as to the actual value 
paid forthem. From the first of January, 1861, to the first 
of January, 1862—a period of twelve months—the currency 
was at par with gold, and for the following six months, to 
Jaly, 1862, the premium on gold was so very slight (being 
only 1 3-8 to 45.8 per cent.) as not to affect the value of the 
currency essentially. Thus all bonds sold in this period of 
eighteen months were paid for in gold or its equivalent. The 
claims of this class to full payment, on the ground that they 





proportionate loss on all the securities it disposed of. This 
cannot be disputed. The paper currency with which the 
bonds were purchased was not equal to gold, and the objection 
to the final payment of the bonds in specie has been made to 
rest on this ground. But, admitting this to be true, is the ob- 
jection well founded? By whose fault did this difference be- 
tween the value of gold and nbacks exist? Was it cre- 
ated by those who loaned their funds to the government? 
Was it brought about by those who furnsbed the nation 
with war matériel? If in none of these ways, how can the 
claims of the bondholders be invalidated by the depreciation 
of the currency? It was such as the government furnished, 
and such as the public were compelled to use. Besides, we 
shall find in our examination of the case that the money, 
though depreciated in value, cost those who had loaned it to 
the government the par value of gold—that by far the greater 
part of the public creditors paid ic some form or other a gold 
ow mee for the very currency they invested in the natiunal 
bonds, 
If it were possible, as it is not, to ascertain what proportion 
of all the national bonds held in this country were purchased 
by those who had been compelled by the Legal Tender act to 
receive greenbacks instead of the gold to which they were fairly 
entitled, we should doubtless find that a vast majority—prob- 
ably four-fifths at least—had paid for them what, so far as aay 
interest or profit of theirs was concerned, was equivalent to 
gold. If this be so, are we to sanction injustice to many be- 
cause a few may have paid for their bonds in a currency 
which really cost them less than its nominal value? Yet 
such would certainly be the case should the bonds be paid in 
depreciated paper. It is impossible to distinguish between 
the different kind of bonds or the yaee who bold them ; and 
if it were, the honour aad credit of the nation require that all 
its engagements should be alike fullf discharged. And even 
so far aa the foreign bondholders are interested, of what have 
they been guilty which morally invalidates their claims? 
Some of them purchased at low rates when the national credit 
was depressed, and the currency depreciated to such an ex- 
tent that one thousand dollars of their gold would command 
two thousand to two thousand five hundred dollars of our 
currency, with which they could purchase a like amount of 
Five-twenties, but it was not their fault that such a state of 
things existed. We were but too glad to get their gold even 
at that rate ; and now are we to turn round and compel them 
to take depreciated paper or nothing, especially when we take 
into consideration the fact that it was in truth wretched 
financiering, rather than national discredit, that brought the 
country into such a pitable condition, and thus enabled these 
foreigners to purchase our bonds at a large discovnt? In the 
language of the day, we “ floated” the sale of our securities 
by the issue of greenbacks ; and as such issue ‘‘ floated” every- 
thing else, and prices went up as greenbacks, compared with 
gold, went down, those who dared trust the government at all 
under such circumstances got their bonds at a shamefully low 
rate. But who was to blame for this? Not the purchaser, 
surely. 
aa. if our national debt may be justly repudiated on the 
ground that the holder, whoever he may be, did not pay full 
value therefor, every public debt in Christendom may be dis- 
posed of in that way, for all have been purchased at a greater 
or less discount. The British debt is a casein point. The 
loss to the government in its negotiations during the Napole- 
onic wars amounted to thirteen hundred and fifty-one millions 
of dollars; so that of the whole sum contracted in that period 
(thirty-three hundred and nine millions of dollars) 41 per cent. 
was cal by the national discredit. This was the sacrifice 
required to raise the funds demanded by the exigencies of 
the struggle. The same is true in degree of every other na- 
tion in Europe. 

Let us look for a moment at the condition of the country 
should the/addition ot fifteen hundred millions be made to our 
circulating medium : 





The present issue is about............ $400,000,000 
New issue pro Ee 1,500,000 000 
National bank circulation. ............ 300,000,000 

a . 2,200,000,000 


The greatest bank-note circulation ever known prior to the 
war was two hundred and seven millions of dollars (in 1860), 
when money was abundant and the production of the country 
nnprecedently large. Here, then, we should have more than 
ten times as much currency as the normal amount. The con- 
sequence would be inevitable depreciation, until nobody 
would accept it, unless compelled to do so, as legal tender 
for previously existing demands. 

Other inquiries present themselves at this’ point: How 
could the Treasury ever redeem this vast amount of nineteen 
hundred millions in coin? When and where would it begin 
the task? If,as many would bave us believe, the national 
debt cannot be paid off during the present century, how will 
it be possible to redeem the nineteen bundred millions of le- 
gal tenders witbin that time? And if not redeemed, could 
the people endure for such a period a currency depreciated to 
atenth or even less of its nominal value? hat, in such a 
state of things, would become of the trade and manufactures 
of the country? What would be the condition of the labour- 
ing classes? The utter hopelessness of either enduring or re- 
swring such a currency would be so apparent that a prompt 
and entire repudiation would be the only way of removing 
the intolerable nuisance. And this would be the more readily 

ed to because the notes would have mostly passed from 
the hands of those who had paid the full value for them into 
the possession of others who had obtained them for a few 
cents on the dollar. Of such a result the fate of the “ Coati- 
nental” money affords conclusive evidence. Had that cur- 





did not loan what was equal to specie, cannot be disputed: 
besides, the history of that period shows that a large part of 
the subscriptions then made were wholly induced by a patri- 
otic desire to sustain the government in its great struggle, and 
that many persous of small means withdrew their funds from 
savings banks and other institutions, and passed them over 
cheertully to the National Treasury. 

For the next six months the average premium was twenty- 
nine per cent., during which time a large amount of bonds 
was sold. The currency had not yet been inflated sufficiently 
to affect general prices to any considerable extent; so that 
those who furnished funds in this period could have gained 
but little, if anything, from any advance in the value of their 
property ; and of course the curreucy in which they paid for 
their bonds was, so far as they were concerned, equivalent to 


ld. 

For the year 1863 the average gold premium was 48} per 
cent. ; in 1864 it rose to the average of 102} per cent.; in the 
year 1865 it fell to the average of 64 percent.: average for 
the three years 71 2 ty cent. During these three years a 
great part of the bonds were issued, and to a large extent 
to the citizens of the United States as their own investment. 
The difference bétween specie and the currency, as we have 


rencyr din the hands of those who served their country 
in war,or furnished the army with its supplies, a sense of 
justice might have led the government to its ultimate redemp- 
tion. But such was not the case. It had passed out of the 
possession of these claimants, and was held by persons who 
had given the merest trifle for it. So it will assuredly be if 
the inflation scheme now fropoeed is carried out. 

It may be replied to all this, There is no danger that such 
a preposterous measure as the additional issue of fifteen bun- 
dred millions of Treasury notes will be adopted. But cer- 
tainly we do not know that: indeed, we are oilen assured, in 
the most positive manner, by well-informed persons from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, that the proposal is immensely 
popular, and sure to receive the sanction of a large majori- 
ty if it were brought to an issue at the polls. The mass of 
the people have little knowledge of the nature of currency or 
the effects of expansion, and it will require but a small 
amount of evidence to satisfy them that s measure apparently 
so beneficial to themselves must be equally so to the country. 
If the popular voice is found in favour of this course, it will 
certainly be adopted ; and the only security against this per- 
nicious form of repudiation is the diffusion of correct informa- 
tion among our countrymen as to its consequences. 








would then take baths or saunter along the colonnades, while 


seen, Was great, and consequently the government suffered a 


Not to dwell longer on the subject, we briefly recapitulate 
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the general results of repudiation by inundating the country | 


with paper money : 


The Natioval banks would receive for their tonds over four 
hundred millions of greenbacks, for their loans six hundred 
millions more: in all, one thousand millions. 
ing their own notes (three hundred millions) and settling their 
balances with each other, they would have a net balance of 
five hundred millions, representing the amount of their capi- 
tal, surplus fund and undivided profits. 
with this? What would it be good for? 
to borrow it if its actual value were only five or ten cents on 
the dollar, or even, perhaps, only so much per pound as paper 
stock? The directors would have nothing to do but divide 
the notes among the shareholders and wind up their affairs: 
they would no longer possess either capital or credit. 


cxesennincetiiinetisiinsinn 
JOHN CHINAMAN AND BROTHER JONATHAN. 


The London Spectator, in treating of Mr. Burlingame’s mis- 
sion to the Western Powers, says :— 


What would they do 











“About a week orso hence, we shall be hearing a good 
deal about Mr. Burlingame, Minister Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary from the Chinese Empire to the world in gener- 
al. Politics are very dull, people are beginning to go away, 
those who remain are greatly in want of a sensation, and we 
should not wonder if Mr. Burlingame and his suite received 
quite an ‘ovation,’ were waited on by the Corporation of 
Liverpool, with the worthy Mayor at their head; were re- 
ceived with cheers by a crowd of boys at the Euston Square 
Station; and were invited, like the Duke of Edinburgh, Sir 
Robert Napier, and other highly distinguished personages, to 
swell the dividends of the Crystal Palace. The Embassy must 
be quite well worth seeing. The selection by the oldest of 
human Governments of the Envoy from the youngest to act 
as its first Ambassador to the civilized nations of the world 
is in itself a picturesque event,and he is accompanied by a 
native suite comprising some forty persons. sd 

“ There is a “ dodge,” we are convinced, in this whole af- 

fair, and after some study of Mr. Burlingame’s speeches, and 
of the absurd protests published by the Anglo-Chinese, who 
seem to think the world is coming to an end because Pekin 
and Washington have come into relations, we think we begin 
to perceive what the dodge is. The Chinese Government in 
its relations with the European Powers has one grand wish 
and one grand grievance. Its wish is to have as little to do 
with them as possible, its grievance the Treaty privileges 
claimed by all manner of foreign residents. The wish is na- 
toral to an exclusive people, and the grievance, we suspect, is 
very real. Without in the least desiring to traduce either our 
own countrymen, or the French, or the Americans, we have 
not the smallest doubt that they push their privileges to the 
utmost; that they smuggle when they can and evade pay- 
ment when they can’t; that they never pay transit duties if 
they can avoid them; that they utterly ignore and contemn 
Chinese official rank ; that they are prone to use force when- 
ever force seems cffective, and that they generally make them- 
selves at once disagreeable and dreaded. T'bey did it in In- 
dia, they do it in Egypt, they try to do it in Mexico, and, in 
fact, all over the earth they act as if Western Europe had a 
divine commission not only to rule the rest of the world— 
which, judging by facts alone, may be true—but to insult it, 
which must, under any theory of the world’s government, be 
essentially false. Hitherto the Chinese have attempted at once 
to resist this treatment and to maintain their own antiquated 
polity by displays of force, but the attempt has failed, and 
they are aware that it has failed. They have therefore cast 
about for a new plan, and have found in Mr. Burlingame, 
American Minister to Pekin, either a very astute adviser— 
which is probably the casc—or a very sagacious instrament. 
He appears, so far as we can judge from his action, to have 
recommended a policy of this kind. ‘Make me your Eovoy 
—with adequate salary and appointments, of course—and I 
will first of all make a Treaty for you with a nation which 
has never attacked you, and will never attack you, but which 
is very much dreaded by the West. I will then go armed not 
only with your credenuals, but with the sanction of my own 
mighty country, and demand avery simple and apparently 
very just thing, that you be admitted to thecomity of civilize 
nations, that all treaties be abolished, that China be declared 
* open,’ but that you be ‘at liberty to arrange the terms of in- 
tercourse,’ just as France or the Union is.’ The Chinese, who 
understand foreign nations much better than we think they 
do, though they are constantly, like the natives of Lodia, in 
dang+r of forgetting the irresistible strength of civilization, 
readily agreed to terms which would involve the concession 
of all they desire, and after a most ‘splendid’ reception in 
Washington and New York, where statesmen applauded the 
Embassy, though ‘the street folk—who have volee—made 
comments of a very levelling and democratic tendency,’ 
hither comes Mr. Burlingame, to represent that the Govern- 
ment of the United States wisies China to be admitted with 
out treaties into the family of the world. 

“ The request is one which in itself and by itself is entitled to 
Lord Stanley's most careful consideration, tuough that consid- 
eration wil), in all probability, end in a refusal—but we must 
object most strongly to the manner in which it is preferred. 
There is no reason whatever, except the hope of producing a 
false impression of menace, why a Chinese governmen', any 
more than a Japanese government, should have selected an 
American as Ambassador, and as litle why the Government 
ot Washington should be represented to the world as aesum- 
ing a sort of diplomatic protectorate in China. It has no spe- 
cial interests there not shared by all other Treaty powers, no 
influence there greater than our own or the French, and vo 
right whatever to dictate to Eorope what course she shall or 
shall not pursue in China. We have always advocated the 
admission ct the Uoion into the Exropean family, as at leasi 
an «qual member in the G:cat Counci', aod aie, tuerefore, en 
titled to be heard when we protest most decidedly against an 
assump'ion which, if it were real, it would be necessiry to re 
sist. Fortunately, »s we believe, it is not real. The object of 
ibe entire affair is to clotbe a very sensible and welcome Em- 
bassy with a power to which it bas no claim whatever, t» 
create in Europe an utterly uoreal impression that demands 
put forward by a decaying Asiatic State are sepporied by one 
of the most powerful vations in the world, It is notso. Mr. 
Burlingame is simply a Chinese Envoy, entitled to be beard 
as Ambassador from a Power with which we have very com- 
plicated, very profitable, and, it may be, very unjust rela- 
tions; but he is not in any way the representative of the 
Union, not entitled to any deference which he does not ob- 
tain from the justice of his cause or consideration for his rea! 
clients. The point which Lord Stanley and the nation have 
to decide, is not whether any course of action we may adopt 
in Pekin will affect our relations with Washington, which 
cares no more about China than New Guinea; but whether 
the claims of a third of the buman race advanced through Mr. 


to tear up all treaties, though even then, as they have been 
conceded, tearing them up would be an act of favour. But in 
what way can we bind the Chiaese Government to do these 
things, or any of them, except by imposing a single treaty 
more elaborate, more lengthy, and more likely to be violated 
than those which at present exist, a treaty which would be as 
bitter a source of contention as the present, and must be en- 
forced if intercourse is to continue in the same way, namely, 
by occasional compulsion. Of course, if China has any special 
or specific ground of complaint—whici is quite possible, and 
as respects the collection of external revenue does, we believe, 
exist—that ground ought to be immediately removed, even 
though the request is backed by intimations that concession 
would be acceptable to Mr. Seward ; but the general abolition 
of the old treaties cannot be conceded without some proot 
that the Government of Pekin intends to observe a new one.” 


filo reply to a letter addressed to him, by the Hon. Wm. B. 
Allison, M.C. from lowa—who is also one of the “ Committee 
of Ways and Means”—Special Commissioner Wells furnishes the 
following interesting statistics, Ile says : 


July 9, and in response to the same I submit tue following etate- 


fi-cal year ending June 30, 1868, inasmuch as sufficient time has 
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cede or inexpedient. The claims are to be considered, not the 
nationality of the claimants’ mouthpiece, and so cousidered, 
they must, unless fuller explanation alters their character, be 
rejected. As we understand Mr. Burlingame’s speeches, the 
Government he represents intends to promise that China shall 
be ‘thrown open,’ if China be treated henceforward like 
France or the Union. That seems just, but it is a question of 
comparative civilization. If there be any chance, however 
slight, that the Government of China would behave like that 
ot France or the Union; that it would really open its trade 
subject only to such tariffs as might be arranged by treaty ; 
that it would abolish transit dues, which are limitless tariffs ; 
thut it would reduce Mandarins into prefects bound by law 
and opinion ; that it would suffer visitors to reside within ils 
dominion in peace; that it would not use its independence to 
expel all Europeans ; that it would suffer traders to keep their 
profits unmolested by attempts at extortion; that it would 
put down piracy; that it would observe written engsgements 
with some show of probity ; that it would, in short, give any 
one of the hundred guarantees France and the Union give to 
the world without writings, then, indeed, it would be possible 
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UNITED STATES’ FINANCES. 
Government Ieceipts and Expenditures for the Year 1868. 





Treasury Department, 
Office Special Commissioner of the Revenue, - 
Washington, July 15, 1868. 
I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 


ments, premising, however, that only substantial accuracy can 
be claimed for the account of receipts and expenditures for the 


not yet elapsed to allow of a perfect and exact settlement on the 
books of the Treasury Department of all the accounts of the Jast 
fiscal year : 
FIRST—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
Lieceipts, 
The national receipts of revenue from all sources, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, were substantially as follows: 


Customs [gold] .....-...--...+ Sbiseseeves $163,500 000 
Internal revenue [currency] ............- 195 ,000 000 
Miecellancous [currency ].........-.+0+0+ 47,000 000 
Public lands and direct tax [currency}... 2,800,000 

THRE ccicncdecsés eee ee eee. $406,500,000 


Expenditures. 


The expenditures of the Government on account of interest on 
the public debt for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, was 
$141,635,651 13. The aggregate expenditures of the several 
departments of the Government for the same period were 
$229,914,674 56; making a total expenditure for the fiscal year 
euding June 30, 1868, of $371,550,225, and leaving an estimated 
surplus of receipts over expenditures of $54 749,777. 

An analysis of these expenditures afford the following 
results : 

Interest. 


The present condition of the funded and interest-bearing d: bt 
of the United States, exclusive of the bonds issued to the Pacific 
Railroad Companies, the interest on which is a charge upon the 
roads, necessitates a present annual expeaditure oa account of 
interest of about $126,000,000. 

The excess of expenditure on account of interest over this 
amount during the last fi-eal year, was due mainly to payments 
on account of accumulated interest on the compound interest 
notes, and will not again appear in the future disbursements of 
the Treasury on account of interest. 

NATIONAL EXPENDITURES OTHER THAN FOR INTEREST. 

Civil List. 

Embracing the expenditures of the Executive, legislative and 
jadiciary, foreign intercourse, Territories, collection of the re- 
venue, District of Columbia, public Jands, minte, and assay 
oflicer, coast survey, light houses, Post Office deficieaey, &e, 
The expenditures under this head, for the fiscal 

year ending Jane 30, 1868 were............-000 $53,009,846 95 
The estimate for the present fiscal year, as deduced 

from tae Appropriation bills, aud iocluding per- 

mauent appropriations, is avout ...........0.+-. $56,000,000 00 

Interior Department. 


The expenditures under this head for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 186%, were.......-2-. 6.5 eee eeee $27,882 676 27 


Of this amount there were paid for bounties $55,000,000 
Reimbursing State War claims.................. «++ 10,330,158 
Engineer Bureau ; mainly river and harbour improve- 
GROMER) oc vc cvcccccccccccoce cove secccces cseeesccscene 6,152,020 
Payments for property lost or destroyed in the military 
service of the United States [Act of March 3, 1s4, 
and supplements thereto], estimated 
Subsistence of Indians, estimated ............ 
POOSRIIERS BOPGOE 2. cccccccccccccccccccccees 
Expenses reconstruction .......0..0cccee ceeccseeees 
PRORUOR A QMRNNRTNEB so 00 cc ccnce sees scceccne -esccscece 492,569 
Commutation of rations of prisoners of war 152,000 





5,111,500 
1,000,000 





TORE occcncecsccecccessecce caves $66,538,258 
This amount deducted from the aggrega'e expenditures above 
given, indicates the regular and legitimate army expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, to have been $56 713,- 
410; of which no inconsiderable part is justly chorgeable to the 
expenses attendant upon the existence of Indian hostilities upon 
the plains, in the Summer and Fall of 1867, which largely and 
exceptiouably augmented the cost of trausportation and subsirt- 
ence, 
The military appropriations for the current fiscal year are 
$33,081,013, 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES. 

If we divide the total expenditures of the last fiscal year 
into “ ordinary expenses,” or those which are required to sup- 
port and maintain the Government, and “ «xtraordinary expen- 
ses,” or those which have been the unavoidable results of the war, 
we have the following classification : — 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURES, 


Fiscal year 1867-8 1868-9. 
Estimated or 





Actual. Appropriated, 
Civil List [legislative, 

executive, &c.].....-- $53,009,846 45 $36,000,000 
Interior [Indians}...... 4,600, 000 0 2,500,000 
Navy Department...... 25,775,502 72 17,300,000 
War Department....... 56,713,410 00 83,081 013 
Kngincer Bureau [ri- 

versand harbours}... 6,132,620 00 1,500,000 

Total... .s.00- wooo ee S146 231,379 67 €90,331,015 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
Fiscal Year 1867-8 1868-9. 

Eetimated or 

Actual. Appropriated. 
Interest, Public Debt... $141,635,551 $126,020,000 
Pensions..... 23,2>2,676 25,000,000 
DE incncennssene ‘ 38 000,000 40,600,000 
Freedmen’s Bureau.... 3,215,000 500,000 

Reconstruction Expen- 

ae Tener tC wn w 
Reimbursing States 10,530,188 
Payments for  pro- 

perty lost or de- 

stroyed in the mi- 

litary service of the 

United States ....... 5,111,209 6,000 009 
Subsistence of  Ila- 

Gians ......06- eeree 1,000,000 1,000,000 
National Cemeteries... WD = -- is ecceeee 
Commutation of _ pri- 

suners’ rations ...... (a 

Total ..00..ccsc0 $225,318,845 $19 500,000 


SECOND— REDUCTION OF TAXATION, 


The amount of taxes abated or repealed since the close of the 
war has been estimated as follows :— 








By act of July 13, 1906.............cecceees «+. $60,009,000 
By act of March 2, 1N67............ceeeeeeeees 4).000,000 
By act of Feb 3, 1868,[exemption of raw cotton j 25,760,000 
By act Of March 31........cccccccovceccesee= 43,500,000 

TI TE $17,269,000 


by the system of internal revenue which prevailed at the close 
of the war, taxation may be said to have been all but universal ; 
land, agricultural produce, uomanufactured lumber, breadstulls, 
aod a few otber forms of properly or products only being except- 
ed. An aggregate of ten thousand distinct articles or products 
made available as sources of internal revenue in July, 1865, 
would probably be an under, rather than an over estimate. At 
the present time, of all manufactured articles or produc\s 
of in‘ustry, the following only are subject to specific or direct 
taxation : Distilled spirits, fermented liquors, manufactured to 
bacco, gas, watches and playing cards, Perfumery, cosmetics, 
patent medicines, aud a few otuer manufactured articles are sub- 
jected to a stamp tax proportioned to their selling price. Siuce 
July, 1865, furthermore, the additional tax of 5 per cent. 
oa incomes in excess of $5,000 has been repeated: and the ex- 
emption on all incomes has been increased from $600 to $1 000. 
The taxation formerly imposed on the gress receipts accruing 
from the transportation of mercbandise has also beeu entirely re- 
moved. 

Coincident with the above reductioa of taxation, or from the 
3ist of August, 1865, to the 30th of June, 1868, the aggregate of 
the national indebtedness, including cash in the Treasury, ex- 
hibivs a reduction in round numbers of $250,000000. On this 
statement of the debt the reduction of the interest, calculated at 
6 per centurs, would be $15,000,000 perannum, * ° ° 

The above statements derived irom the books and accounts of 
the Tiea:ury D-partment, and believed to be substantially cor 
rect. 


———— 


ROYALTY ON “ REGICIDES.”’ 
“The Moniteur republishes the Emperor Napolecn’s remarks 
eonceruing regicides.” Political assarsinatiorn, the Emperor ol)- 
serves, always leads to results the very opposite of what was in- 





which were apportioned eubstantially as tollows: 
Navy Department, 
The expenditures under this head, for the fiscal year 


The appropriations for the service of the Navy De- 


partunent since and including the fiscal year. 










1862 2,674,569 
1863. 64,211,105 
1564.. 8,738,202 
1505 122 567,776 
180B ccc... cose 43,324,118 
1867. oeccecccecceesoces 31,054 004 
188B ..ccrccccccecess 502 
1869, appropriated.........+06 300,000 


War Department. 


The total disbursements made under the direction 
of, or through, the War Department, for the 





Burlingame are just or unjust, expedient for Europe to con- 





For pemtiOns ....cccccccecccncccccccsccceccssccess $25,282 676 00 
Por UMGiaRS 22. cdeccccccccccccccscscccesccescces 4,000,000 00 


tended. The biographer of Julius Coosar had pot far to go for 
signal illustrations of bis maxim, It was the dagger of Brutus 
which enabled Octavius to die peacefully in the fulness of tis 
power. And, in the rame manner, fiom the Pazzi in Florence, 
the Olgiati at Milan, and the Fiexco at Genoa, down to Booth ot 


ending June 30, 1568, were .....--..cecccecccses $25,775,502 72 Washington and Ridovavowich at Belgrade, the avrassin has 


invariably proved ‘o be tle lest friend «f tie Government 


partment for the present fiscal year are.......... $17,300,000 00} against wnich his blow was a:med, whether the Government was 
The following table shows the expenditure of the Navy De- | 8°04 oF bad, and whether his blow failed or eucoveded. There 


is this much certain io the woral law of the woild—it is hopeless 
to do ill that good may come of it, The Emperor Napoleon may 
know more about the causes and results of the Belgrade tragecy 
than has as yet been laid before the publ'c. The couspiratuis 
may, 28 he states, have wiched to bring in another dynasty ; they 
may thereby only have consolidated the power of the Obreno- 
wich family. The recondite object and the ultimate upshot of 
the deed —- have to be revealed ; bat what is important to 
ns is that the deed iteelf should be stigmatized as evil, and that 
the world shou'd be as little reconciled to it by success as it is by 
failure. The Emperor Napoleon, however, indulges some fata ixt 
notions of his own with respect not only to the impotence of po- 





fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1863, were, »,..~++++ $i23,246,648 621 litical assassination to do harm, but also to the great probabil.ty 
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of its doing good. Had any of the many attempts against Louis 

Philippe proved euccessful, the Orleans dynasty might, he argues, 
still be reigning over France at this present day. A dozen or so 
of mere bunglers, like Fieschi, Alibaud, Darmes, &., propped up 
the July Throne for eighteen years, A lucky hit by any of that 
murderous crew might have made that Throne proof agaivst all 
political vicissitudes, The faith of the Emperor in his own for- 
tunes and in those of his family rests upon the same ground, Up 
to very recent times he was convinced that be bore a charm- 
ed life ; that he had a mission to fulfil; ard that no ill-will, either 
of privy conspirator or of open revolutionist, could prevail 
against him till God's will was wrought out through his agency. 
Not only is his belief in himself still unshaken, not only is be con- 
fident that Providence, which bas bitherto visibly lent him his 
support, will not abandon him, but he feels sure the same Hea- 
venly protection will be extended to all his family. His dynasty 
alone, he thinks, is for France the symbol of order and progress, 
Were he to be struck down, his death would contribute more to 
the consolidation of that dynasty than the prolongation of his 
life. Whether the Emperor lives or dies bis life will at all events 
have been profitable to France, for the mission which had de- 
volved on him will be equally accomplished by his family. Nay, 
were he to fall, his dynasty would secure that advantage which, 
upon the Emperor’s own showing, was wanting to ivsure the 
destinies of the Orleans line—the advantage which perpetuates 
the Servian throne in the Obrenowich family—the advantage of 
a murder enlisting the nation’s rympathies in the revenge of a 
fallen victim, and rallying them round his son, his grand-nephew, 
or some other distant relative. ° * 

Perhaps the expectations of the Emperor will be all the more 
like'y to be realized the more fully and promptly he actsjup to 
them. France will be all the more ready to declare for the per- 
petuation of the Napoleon dynasty when she feels convinced that 
it reigns by the nation’s free choice. It would be to little pur- 
pose to inquire whether French society was “saved” with its 
full consent or in spite of itself cighteen years ago. That the 
election of Louis Napolean sprang, at least in one instance, spon- 
taneously from the popular vote is undeniable, It might be 
worth while, for the sake of the Emperor himself, and still more 
for that of his dynasty, to go back to that same unbiased form of 
appeal during the forthcoming gener.| elections. Personal go- 
vernment cannot survive the person, and the strength of the 
dynasty lies in a timely dissociation of its destines from those of 
any Cabinet or party in the State. Of all dangers that may com- 
pass the Empire none is so much to be dreaded as a blind reli- 
ance on packed constituencies, too heavy a leaving on an artifi- 
cial Parliamentary majority. We do not think with the Em- 
peror Napoleon that it was merely, or at all, to bis ill-luck io ee- 
caping the assassin’ dagger that Louis Philippe owed his inglorious 
downtall and the seemingly ruin of the Orleans family. It was 
the too clever manipulation of the electoral colleges by M. Guizot 
that did all the mischief. It ia in other matters besides political 
assassination that men are foolishly apt to do evil that good may 
come of it. To bave a corrupt Legislature at the beck of a Min. 
ister may seem to a short-sighted Sovereign the ne plus ultra of 
Constitutional Government; but bonesty is the best policy even 
in that respect, aud the safety of a Throne will be found not only 
in the trae knowledge of the people’s will, but also in a timely 
submission to its unbiased expression, even if it entails the sacri- 
fice of a too plausible and complacent Minister, of a too zeal- 
ous Arcadian party, or of a too obsequious set of Prefects,— 
Times, July 17. 
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Peas sd 
European News. 

The news from Europe is of varied interest. From Eng- 
land we learn that her Majesty will set out on a Continental 
tour on the 5th instant—firet visiting Paris, and afterwards 
proceeding to Germany and Switzerland—and that Parlia- 
ment bas been prorogued, preparatory to a new election. On 
the 27th ultimo, in reply to Mr. Kinglake, Lord Stanley inti- 
mated that Mexico could resume diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain at any time, by simply making overtures to that 
end, but that he could not himeelf take the initiative. At the 
Parliamentary banquet given to Ministers recently in Lon- 
don, Mr. Disraeli is reported to have said: “ With regard to 
the subjects of misunderstanding which have been so much 
dwelt upon by the United States, every day leads to a better 
feeling upon them, and their solution is near at hand;” which 
sentiment, coming as it does from the head of the government 
of Great Britain, is, to say the least, reassuring. We observe, 
however, that the London press is somewhat exercised over 
the “buncombe” bill, quite recently passed by Congress, re- 
lative to the so-called “ better protection of American citizens 
abroad.” We intimated to the American authorities some- 
time ago, that the passage of such a bill would tend to deter 
the leading European nations from entering into treaties— 
whatever the minor principalities might do—and we see some 
of the London papers now take the same view of the case. 
We are called upon to record the death of Lord 
Cranworth—who has twice filled the important position 
of Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 

From France we learn that the Corps Legislatif adjourned 
on the 28th, after passing the Budget, and also a bill provid- 
ing that 4,000,000 francs, in rentes, be assigned as a partial 
satisfaction of the claims of the holders of the Franco-Mexican 
bonds. M. Rouher, in response to an interrogation from an 
opposition member, stated that the government does not in- 
tend to alter the election laws of the Empire. It is rumoured 
that the new French loan will be immediately put on the 
market. Prince Napoleon has returned to Paris from his tour 
ia the East. 

The report from St. Petersburg, to the effect that peace had 
been concluded with the Emir of Bokhbara, is confirmed; and 
it is said that the Russian commander has already probibited 
trade between Bokhara and India. It is also announced that 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia has gone to Kissingen. A 
despatch from Belgrade says the assassins of Prince Michael 
have been shot. The Spanish difficulty we treat under a se- 
parate heading, the latest news, however, indicating that the 





from Japan state that the brother of the ex-Tycoon is at the 
head of the revolt, and that all the Ministers of the foreign 
Powers had united in a protest against the revival by the Mi- 
kado of the decrees against native Christians. The troops of 
the Mikado were in possession of all the ports opened to for- 
eigners by treaty. The latest news indicates a cessation of hos- 
tilities. A compromise is said to have been effected between 
the Daimios of the North and South which will probably lead 
to the speedy termination of the war between the Mikado and 
the Tycoon. Daily bulletins from American Minister 
Bancroft continue to be receivel with great regularity and 
uniformity, by his admirers here. 





The New Chinese Treaty with the United States. 

We have heard a great deal of late respecting the “ high 
Contracting Commissioners” from the ancient Chinese king- 
dom, headed by the enterprizing and energetic American citi- 
zen, Anson Burlingame. Not to have seen “ the Chinese,” is 
equivalent to the acknowledgment that you are neither a 
citizen of the fashionable, or the diplomatic world ; and not 
to participate in the “ great expectations” aroused by the ar- 
rival in our midst of these Oriental representatives, is to almost 
brand yourself a barbarian. And, after weeks—or in fact 
months—devoted to dinners, receptions, presentations, and 
feasts of all kinds, the final result is now before usin the shape 
of a Treaty, amplifying and amending that of 1858, which has 
been signed, sealed, and approved by the Senate of the United 
States, and its provisions, will, we presume, go at once into 
operation. These provisions embrace eight separate articles 
—none of them of an exceedingly wonderful or novel cha- 
racter, but some of them, we should suppose, more or less the 
result and the assurance of a somewhat less exclusive policy on 
the part of the Chinese, and a possible guarantee for the ex- 
change of certain international immunities reciprocally ad- 
vantageous to both countries. 
The First article rehearses the declaration—which we be- 
lieve appears in the Treaty of 1858—that the Emperor of 
China asserts his territorial sovereigaty and supreme jurisdic- 
tion over the tracts of land now set aside for the residence of 
foreigners—forbidding the invasion of such tracts by foreign 
belligerents, in carrying on a war between themselves. The 
Second provides, that all commercial privileges and immuni 
ties, not specially conceded by treaty, shall be matter of dis- 
cretion with tho Chinese government to enlarge or curtail at 
pleasure. The Third provides for the appointment of Chinese 
consuls at American ports ; enjoying the same recognition by 
the U. 8. government, as do the consuls of Eogland or Rus- 
sia. The Fourth re-affirms, in measurably comprehen- 
sive terms, the doctrine of religious toleration for 
the subjects and citizens respectively of both coun- 
tries, who may choose to emigrate. The Fifth pronounces 
strongly against involuntary emigration and binds the con- 
tracting Powers to prevent it. The Sixth gives to American 
citizens in China the same privileges, exemptions, and immu- 
nities in respect to interior travel, that are conceded to “ the 
most favoured nations” within the boundaries of the Empire, 
and the game are stipulated for in the interest of Chinamen 
resident here. The Seventh opens up to studiously-inclined 
Americans the privileges of all public educational institutions 
under the control of the Chinese Government, providing, at 
the same time, for a reciprocal exchange in favour of Chinese 
residents here; the United States, in addition to this, having 
full power to establish schools to their own liking within the 
boundarics of those places where their citizens are allowed to 
trade. The Eighth reserves to the Chinese Emperor the 
rigtt of initiating all schemes of public improvement within 
the Empire, including railroads and telegraphs ; the time and 
method of entering upon these being subject to his sole Im- 
perial direction ; His Majesty at the same time pledging him- 
self to use any capita), labour, scientific skill, or such like, 
that the United States and other Western powers may have 
to dispose of, at the proper season. 

We do not think that the Convention, of which the forego- 


ries the world so very far forward on the bigh road of civiliza- 


mission has the negative recommendation of not being a re 


of the new Treaty which, with considerable parade of sound- 


by “ the most favoured nations.” 
the immunities of “the most favoured nations” amount to. 


the interior of the country; and renders 





outbreak has been for the present suppressed, Late sdyices 


ing is a sufficiently correct, though condensed, summary, car-| What is all this about ? 


ing phrase, declares that American citizens sball have the 
same immunities in travelling through China as are enjoyed 


selves of the privilege. The educational grinding process in 
both schools and colleges here, is a thing to be got through 
within the briefest possible time. As a matter of fact, we 
know that i is 80 got through with. The Chinese language— 
to let alone the Chineze philosophy—d Js for its mastery, 
study, long, patient, labourious, and dry as the dust of cen- 
turies. It would be vain, in view of that fact alone, to reckon 
upon a large crop of American graduates from the Chinese 
Universities for the next century or two. Still the offer of ad- 
mission is a token of liberality which is really worth weigh- 
ing. It shows that, if the Chinese policy is stil! to be essen- 
tially narrow and exclusive in many respects, the government 
of the Emperor is out in quest of knowledge; that it secks 
for such intercourse with the people of the western nations as 
it can afford to indulge in without the risk of seeing commer- 
cial and political power wrested from it in order that it may 
fall into the hands of the foreigner. Its system of political 
economy, that system which teaches it that outside commer- 
cial competition is fatal to national industry—and which is 
really at the basis of its policy of keeping strangers at arm’s 
length—what is it after all, but an Eastern improvement upon 
the theories of our high tariff philoeophers here? We have 
had the doctrine of prohibition and non-intercourse with com- 
mercial rivals preached long and loudly in very high quar- 
ters Indeed. The Mandarins of the Protectionist Press around 
us, might fairly enough pass now for alumni of some of the 
more ancient Chinese schouls of philosophy. So that an ex- 
change of the curriculum for the citizens and subjects of the 
two couatries as proposed by article Seven, might really in- 
volve in their case, little more, in the department of political 
economy, than an exchange of common ideas in different 
languages. 

As to Mr. Burlingame himself—no Englishman and no 
friend of England can have other than the kindest words for 
him. He has been steadily among those—a minority we some- 
times fear—who have sought to allay the bitterness of feeling 
towards the Mother Country, which is a legacy of the late civil 
war. While that war was in progress Mr. Burlingame was 
earnestly devoting himself to the task which, in close per- 
sonal and official fellowship with the late lamented Sir Fre- 
derick Bruce, he had set himself to at the very outset of his 
ambassadorial career—the task of cultivating a good under- 
standing with the more liberal-minded class of Chinese rulers ; 
of enlisting their confidence in the pacitie intentions of the 
great commercial powers, and of bringing these powers, at 
the same time, into good accord upon a policy by which all in 
common should most surely profit. In these labours Mr. 
Burlingbame has had ss fair a share of success as he could 
have expected. If he has not done all that some of his more 
noisy friends in the Press here claim for him, he has gained a 
good many points, in bringing the leading men who are mem- 
bers of the embassy owt into the world; and forcing them as 
it were into contact with a new, if not higher civilization, aud 
intelligence. 














Canada on Her Knees to Old Acadia, 

As we go to press we learn that the Honourable Sir John 
A. Macdonald, Baronet, Minister of Justice and first Premier 
of the New Dominion of Canada, has arrived at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and is sueing at the provincial throne of the Hon. 
Joseph Howe, with a view to the reconciliation of the old and 
staunchly loyal province of Acadia!! This is news worth 
chronicling, and when we add, that “the learned knight at 
the head of the government” was preceded, or accompanied, 
by the Hon. Dr. Charles Tupper, C.B. —as well as by his own 
chief private secretary—and that he is to be immediately fol- 
lowed by the Honourable Sir George E. Cartier, Baronet, first 
Minister of Militia; the Hon. William McDougall, C.B., Min- 
ister of Public Works—and perhaps by both the honourable 
and titled Ministers of Customs,and Marine, as well as the 
first Premier of the prosperous Province of Ootario—the im- 
mense importance of the crisis will, we think, be readily con- 
ceded by all! But the question very naturally arises :— 
What has thus suddenly brought the 
proud and powerful Canadians to the foot of the Acadian 


tion a8 many writers around us seem to believe. The Gov-| throne? How is it that the situation is so completely changed, 
ernment of China appears to have got its head partly out of| and that the Canadian ministry, en masse, go to Halifax to 
the shel] ; but its unwieldy boy is too slow to follow. This} meet Joseph Howe and his coagitators in place of their posi- 


tions being reversed? We will, in a few words, endeavour 


trograde step ; but the most that can be extracted from the| to give an answer to these pertinent and natural queries. 
Treaty, does not show that it carries the Chinese rulers and 
their people very many steps forward. Religious toleration | of Canade, headed by Sir Joha A. Macdonald, heve managed 
was conceded in the Treaty of 1858; but we fail to see that] their affairs very badly, and the Nova Scotia agitators and 
religious toleration in China can mean a very great dea), until | oppositioniste, headed by the Hon. Joseph Howe, have man- 
the Celestial policy, which prescribes and limits the districts} aged their affairs very well indeed—the latier having un- 
within which foreigners may settle for trading purposes, is al-| questionably made the most of their opportunities from the 
together changed. The same argument applies to the section | beginning until now. So much in a general way, but as we 


First and foremost, then, the chief ministers of the Dominion 


have not the space or time at our command, we will not, this 
week, enter into details ia regard to this delicate question. 
And we are glad to note just here, that no responsibility in 


We have yet to learn what | the premises attaches to us. Had the Canadian Ministry but 


listened to the friendly warning of the Aldion, at the proper 


The narrow, selfish and exclusive rule which represses and| time, this humiliating spectacle might have easily been 
shackles the foreign trade of the Empire, practically| avoided. In a word, had the public men of Nova Scotia, who 
reduces to its minimum the worth of a passport ifto| chanced to hold the reius of government, when the Confede- 
these| ration negotiations were originally entered iato, but acted 
pledged immunities for travellers about as valuable as| with common prudence, and with more regard for, not only 
a license to study a lunar eclipse from the Tartar side of the| their constituents generally, but also for an opposition headed 
Chinese wall. Most careful thinkere, we apprehend, will be| by a man of experience, ability, and widespread popularity ia 
disposed to set more store by the article which provides for| the Province, they would also have saved themselves this self- 
opening the Chinese seats of learning to Americans, than by|abasement. And, on the other hand, had the Ministry who 
any of the other parts of the Convention, We do not know | then controlled the affairs of the Dominion, but held aloof 
(bat 8 great mapy American citizens are likely to avail them! from the local quarrel which was eo painfully apparent af (ho 
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time the Union act was passed by the Imperial Parliament, 
and not attempted to sustain any particular man, or set of 
men in that Province, they would have saved themselves 
their recent reprimand from the Colonial Office—which, by 
the way, bas doubtless something to do with their present un- 
dignified position—and at the same time relieved them of a 
responsibility that they will now fiod it difficult to shirk. 

But we must bere address a word to our friends of the plucky 
litle province, which threatens the disruption of a Union 
tbat both we and they, have bad at heart much longer than 
most of the self-made Baronets, Knights, and C.B.’s who 
now sue for a truce at Halifax. Transient political differences 
should not be allowed to permanently impede the march of 
our great British North American Provinces, to that goal of 
national greatness which they are yet destined collec'ively to 
reach. The true friend of British America, and of British con- 
stilutional government in America, should when a crisis comes, 
rise above narrow or petty local jealousies and political hates. 
For ourselves we care not what man or what ministry may 
have the honour of presiding over or directing the destinies 
of our new and rising Dominion ; 80 long as we are convinced 
that they are true British Americans at heart; that they are 
devoted to the best interests of the Provinces, voc and all; 
and that they look ultimately to the creation and perpetuation 
of a great Northern American Nation, based on the well-tried 
and lasting principles of British Constitutional self govern. 
ment—and under a heac, and with advisors, whom the people 
of the entire nation can respect, and look upto. These, we 
say, are the main polar stars of our political heaven; and 
this, and nothing less than this, will eventually satisfy us. 
Now, as one of the sharers of these views, we believe we are 
right in numbering our eloquent and able fellow countryman, 
the Hon. Joseph Howe, of Nova Scotia. And, moreover, 
fully believing in both hie honesty and capacity, we would as 
cheerfully give him our cordial support, as Premier of the 
whole Dominion, as we wou'd do the present incumbent of 
that high position. In fact we would rather lean to the side 
of “ the eloquent Nova Scotian,” on account of his long and 
consistent advocacy of these very principles of Provincial 
self-government, and also his well known leanings to a free- 
trade, and hard-money policy—in contradistinction to high tar- 
iff and “ legal tender” theorists—-which former we consider it 
the true interest of the Dominion to adopt, and steadfastly 
maintain. We sincerely hope, therefore, that Mr. Howe, while 
firmly declining office at the hands of the present Canadian 
Government, will so shape his course in the immediate future, 
that we may have the pleasure of early recording his elevation 
to the Premiership of our rising North American Nation. We 
shall watch with interest the political developments of the 
next few weeks in the New Dominion north of us. 


The Intercolonial Railway Route. 

Although it is now generally conceded throughout Canada 
that the Government bas selected the northerp, or what is 
known as “the Major Robinson route,” for the Interco!onial 
Railway, ministers are still very reticent on the subject, and 
absolutely refuse to say positively whether the question bas 
been decided in council or not. The London Free Press, 
which ten days ago was bitterly opposed to the adoption of 
the Robinson route by the government, has—since the visit of 
the Premier to London—quite changed its views, as well as 
tactics. In a recent number the editor, in alluding to our re- 
cent remarks on the subject, says: “The sum proposed by 
“ the New York Albion as probably sufficient to enable Canada 
“to buy a corner of the State of Maine, through which to run 
“the Intercolonial Railway, is $5,000,000, or nearly as much as 
“ Mr. Seward agreed to give Russia for Alaska. The Aldion is 
“ doubtless mistaken in thinking the British government is en- 
“ tertaining any such scheme, and that the Dominion would be 
“likely to save ten millions by the selection of any route in 
“ preference to the Robinson. The Government has the offer of 
“ Mr. Burbee and other responsible and experienced parties, to build 
“* the road by the Northern route for $14,000,000, while the low 
“est estimate of a line by avy of the centre routes, reaches 
“ $7,000,000 to $8,000,000, not counting the cost of the lease 
“or purchase of the Woodstock branch.” 

If the Aljion really is mistaken, and the London editor— 
since he go suddenly turned his summersault—right ; all we 
can say ie, ‘so much the worse for the British Government” 
—as well as the Dominion Ministry. Who “ Mr. Burbeeand 
other responsible and experienced parties” are, we know not; 
neither do we care, so long a8 we have the repeated estimates 
of experienced engineers, showing that the Bay Chaleur route 
—better known as Major Robinson’s—is 616 miles long, while 
the central routes are all much less in distance; route No. 
10, for instance, of Mr. Fieming’s report, being set down at 
only 496 miles in length. We are quite well aware that the 
Bay Chaleurs—or “ North-pole” line—cannot be built for 
either fourteen millions, or twenty-four millions of dollars ; 
and, therefore, at once abandon the idea of building it with 
the present appropriation of twenty millions. 

la speaking of the firet-named route, Mr. Fleming says: 
‘* Lest the explorations through the centre of New Brunswick 
should prove unsuccessful and a route by Bay Chaleurs, recom- 
mended by Major Robinson in 1848, should, under any circum- 
stances, appear entitled to the preference, I deemed it expe- 
dient to have a careful examination made of the section which 
that gentleman, as well as Capt. Henderson, considered the 
most difficult and expensive between Halifax and Quebec.” 

After quoting from Major Robinson’s report, showing some 
of the difficulties of the route ; and among other things, that 
(in Major Robinson’s own words,) ,‘ about fourteen bridges of 
an average length of 120 to 50 yards will be required ;” and 











that, furthermore, “ there is also required a bridge of 2,000 feet 
long, to cross the Merimachi River ;” he proceeds to show 
that all the shore routes—three in number—are not only long, 
but difficult and expensive to construct. 

In order, however, that our readers may form some opinion 
for themselves, we append bereto Mr. Fiemiog’s table of 
the respective distances. ‘ 

“ Comparing the distances]to Halifax,{having in view simply 
the length of Railway yet to be built,{the several lines stand 
as follows :— 


Line No.1, Frontier Route, to be constructed... .401 Miles, 
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The Spanish Imbroglio. 


The latest unsuccessful Spanish insurrection, would appear 
to differ from the similar enterprises in that country which 
have preceeded it ia the character of its leading spirits. Judg- 


simple a remedy radically cure the distemper of the Spanish 
body politic; but unhappily though all the grandees of Spain 
and every member of the Queen's family, should be sent into 
exile, the troubles would not be in the slightest allayed. 
Spain is thoroughly diseased and no cure that does not look 
to achange in the dynasty and a forcible abdication of the 
reigning sovereign, will bring permanent relief. 





Congressional Summary. 

Both Houses of Congress took a recess at noon on Monday 
until the third Monday in September. Among the bills passed 
by both Houses, were thore relative to the rights of American 
citizens abroad ; amending the bankrupt act; preventing and 
puni-hing frauds upon the revenue; providing for an issue of 
temporary loan certificates ; and the bill relative to the tunding 
of the national debt, The latter bill has not yet received the 
President's signature. The Alaska appropriation bill was called 
up in the House on Friday, and the Conference Committee's re- 
port agreed to. A bill was passed by the House for the more 
speedy reorganization of the States of Virginia, Mississippi 
and Texar, but, for want of time, it failel to pase 
the Senate. On Saturday the President returned the 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill with his veto, but it was 
immediately pessed over it by both Jlouses by the re- 
quisite two-thirds vote. On the same day Mr, Hamilton, of Flo- 
tide, presented a preamble and resolutions for the impeachment 
of the President, which, alter some debate, were referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. In the Senate on Monday the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was instructed to in- 





ing from the names of some of those who have been a'rested 
at Madrid and condemned t» exile, the plot must have many 
ramifications. They are not, at least they were not, revolu- 
tionists in the vulgar acceptation of the word. It is true they 
have had their share in more than one military rising, and 
owe to them the rank and honour which elsewhere are the re- 
ward of brilliant deeds in the field. The Duke de la Torre is 
the General Serrano who was one of the promoters of the great, 
mutiny of 1843 against Espartero, and he became “ Universal 
Ministe:” on his fall. Again, in 1854, he and his companions 
rose, not ugainst the Queen, but against a powerful Minister 
generally detested, and in Spain changes of cabinets are pro- 
duced solely by intrigue or by violence. The Duke de la Torre 
is an instance of a man making his way in the world, and at- 
taining the very highest honours in the power of a Sovereign 
to bestow, without any but the most ordinary abilities; with- 
out remarkable services in the field or exceptional gifts 
as a soldier, he has become a Field Marshal 
and, without diplomatic experience, held one of the most im- 
portant diplomatic posts—that of Ambassador to the Court of 
the Tuilleries. Moreover, he has been Captain General of 
Cubs, and advanced at one bound, without any intermediate 
title, to ducal ravk and grandeeship. Ile is, however, or has 
been, even when much younger, a man of remarkable pru- 
dence, and, therefore, would hardly engage in a perilous un- 
dertaking without the certainty, or the strong probability, of 
success. Gen. Zabala, too, has been several times Minister— 
Minister of War and Minister of Foreign Affairs. So has 
Gen. Cordova, brother of the Cordova who commanded for a 
time, during the civil war, the army called the Army of the 
North. Neither Zabala nor Cordova ever passed for reyolu- 
tionists ; indeed the latter was considercd for a long time to 
be reactionary. Gen. Dulce, another of the arrested leaders, 
was some seven and twenty years ago a sub-officer of Hal- 
berdiers, or body guard of the Queen, and gallantly defended 
the grand staircase of the royal palace when attacked by in- 
surgents under the Conchas, Diego Leon, and other Moderado 
chiefs. He took a leading part in O’Donneli’s insurrection 
in 1854; got bis promotion when it succeeded, and was made 
Captaio-General of Cuba in his turn. 

Not content with the wholesale arrest and deportation ot 
the most prominent military men in the Kingdom, the Queen 
has signalized her suppression of the latest insurrection by 
the banishment from her dominions of her sister and brother- 
in-law, the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier, not that this 
distinguished couple were alleged to be directly implicated in 
the plot, but because it was felt that their continued residence 
in Spain was a standing menace to the peace and safety of her 
Throne. When we connect this extraordinary measure with 
the rumour that the Spanish authorities were first warned of 
the designs of the revolutionists by the French government, 
the careful observer will not fail to discern the motives that 
underlie this action. It is only necessary to state that the 
Duke de Montpensier is Prince of Orleans, a member of the 
family Louis Napoleon so greatly fears, and we have the key 
to the mystery. The Duke and Duchess have not recently 
troubled themselves about Spanish politics, but lived quietly 
at their lovely retreat near Seville. They are sald to be of 
unimpeached character, popular manners and unostentatious 
liberal principles. ‘hese very qualities, however, have caused 
the eyes of the nation to be generally turned upon them as 
those whose succession to the throne would probably bring 
order out of the preseat governmental chaos. Another scheme 
which bas found favour with the most liberal and enlightened 
Spaniards, contemplates the forced abdication of the Queen, 
and the formation of a Regency with the Duke and Duchess 
as Regents until the coming of age of the Queen’s son, the 
Prince of Astrurias. It was doubtless the knowledge that suck 
plans bad been formed, that caused the Queen to take the un- 
paralleled step upon which she has now ventured. She felt 
that the presence of such near relatives was dangerous—an 
impression doubtless encouraged by her royal neighbour, the 
French Emperor, Fortunate would it be for Isabella could so 


quire into the expediency of making a treaty with Canada. The 
Senate in Executive eession aleo confirmed a large number of 
rominations to office, the only important ones unfilled at its ad- 
journment being the Asssistant-Secretaryship of the Treasury and 
the post of Naval Officer at New York. The army reduction 
bil!, and that regulating the foreiga and coasting trade on the 
Northern, North-eastern, and North-western frontiers of the 
United States, failed to pars. The work of the session may be 
briefly summed up as follows: Public Laws passed, 131; public 
resolutions, 64; Private laws, 265; private resolutione, 23, 


Drama. 

The lull that has prevailed in dramatic matters for several weeks 
past, will soon be broken by the introduction of novelties prior 
to the inauguration of the regular fall and winter season. ‘The 
most important of these will be the production at the New York 
theatre on Monday evening, of a dramatization of the novel en 
titled “Foul Play,” said to be the joint production of Messrs” 
Reade and Boucicault, but generally believed to be essentially the 
sole work of the furmer gentleman. At any rate these would-be 
literary co-workers dissolved partnership before the novel was 
more than two-thirds published, and Mr. Boucicault at once prc- 
ceeded to dramatize it and succeeded in placing his 
dramatization upon the stage before the publication of 
the novel was completed. Mr. Reade also entered upon 
the work of dramatization upon his own account, and it is 
conceded by those who have seen both pieces, that Mr. Reade’s 
is, a8 is natural it should.be, the best. The version to be played 
here is one based on both the English adaptations, and which 
aims, we presume, to combine the excellences of each. The pro- 
duction of the new piece will be made the occasion of the débit 
of Mise Jane Fisher, the daughter of one of the best and most 
honoured actors on the American stage. “Foul Play” will be 
produced, we are told, with the proper scenic aud mechanical ac- 
ceesories, and every effort made to give a thoroughly good dra- 
matic representation of a siory that has been universally read, 
At the Broadwey theatre the sensational drama, “A Flash of 
Lightning,”’ will be shortly withdrawn, and a picture of Irish ad- 
venture, entitled “ Trodden Down,” and “not altogether oncon- 
nected,” as Mrs. Fielding would say, with the Fenian folly, be 
given instead. The principal parts will be filled by Mr. and Mra 
Harry Watkins, with whom the piece may be said to be a spe 
cialty. At the Olympic, “H. D.’’—to use the language of affec 
tionate admiration in vogue among the patrons of that establish: 
ment—still “rules the roast” to the diequst of seekers after 
povelty. Though in essence and general features still the same, 
H. D. does not disdain to seek to rivét the spiritual chains of his 
worshippers, by adding from time to time to the already long ar- 
ray of att:actions—as long, almost, as the Commendatore’s list of 
Don Juan’s gallantries. The latest addition has been the 
* Lightning Drill and Bayonet Combat,” which is nightly re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. At Wallack'’s, Mr. Brougham 
advertises the “ last chances”’ in his “‘ Lottery of Life,” as it will 
be soon withdrawn to admit the production of a new picce by 
Mr. Falconer, called the “ Fire-fly,” with that sprightly actress, 
Lotta, in the leading part. 


Facts and HFancices. 


A very destructive “ fire” has been raging in the pine foreets 
of the Ottawa Valley for some days past, destroying millions 
ot dollars’ worth ef timber and lumber. The smoke is so 
thick on the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers that 
navigation has been at times entirely suspended.———— 
Within the past two yeare, Mr. Disraecli’s government bas 
appointed twenty-two judges, six bishops, thirteen peers ; 
eleven baronets, thirty-three knights, twenty-two Privy Coun- 
cillors, nine Lord Lieutenants, four Knights of the Garter, 
and a long list of Ministerial officer, besides Cabinet officer. 
——_—— We regret to learn that the lady of the Hon. George 
Brown is in a precarious state of health. Since her arrival in 
Scotland she had a tooth extracted, and during the operation 
the jaw was broken. Since that time pieces of bone have 
been penetrating the cheek. -The gross revenue of India 
for the year ending March 31, 1868, is estimated at £43 363, 
269. The gross receipts from land revenue, including tribut», 
is stated at £23,467,700; Customs, £2,545,200; salt, £6,024- 
300; opium, £3,814 200; oom. £2,393,900 ; post-office, £652, 
300; telegraphs, £298,916; licence tax, £658000. The ex- 
penditure for the year 1867-68 is estimated at £46,708 146.— 
The Prince of Wales’s tam'ly numbers four—viz., Albert Vic- 
toria Charles Edward, born January 8, 1864 ; George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, born June 3, 1865 ; Louise Victoria Alexandrina 
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named.———--I mpecuniosity, says Punch, is evidently threat- 
ening the Emperor of the Frencb. He has been send- 
ing a Napoleon for change all over Europe, and can’t get 
it done anywhere.—— According to the present arrange- 
ment the Queen, with the junior members of the Royal Fa- 
mily and the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, will leave 
O-borue for Germany on Tuesday the 4th of August. The 
rumour of the intended visit to Lucerne we gave some months 
ago. The Queen will return to Windsor on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 1, when her Majesty will remain three days and then 
leave for Balmora).—— The Ambassador of Russia bas 
transmitted to the Prefect of the Eeine a marble bust of his 
Imperial master, which Alexander IL. presents to the city of 
Paris in acknowledgment of the evening of the 8th of June, 
1867, when he dined at the Hotel de Ville. wo 
Frercbmen met with a dreadful death recently by drinking 
some solution of nitrate of silver in the belief that it was a spi- 
rituous liquor.—— The town of Eisenach, in Saxe-Wei- 
mar, has just given an example of religious toleration in ap- 
pointing the seme cemetery for the interment of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews,—— A violent: torm broke over Bom- 
bay on the night of the 3rd of June, causing much damage to 
small craft. Ten cargo boats, laden with cotton for different 
vessels in the barbour, were swamped or capsized. Much of 
the cotton hos been recovered, but it is in a damaged state. 
At the late Prince Consort’s model farm at Frog- 
more al! the beans and oats are cut, and are above the average 
crop. The wheat, also, has never been known, since 1858, to 
be so heavy or so fine in condition. The harvesting time on 
this farm this year is considered to be six weeks earlier than 
the average of seasons. —— The wife of “Sir Roger 
Tichborne,” the Australian claimant to the Tichborne title 
and estates, has given birth to a son—an event which, says a 
Ilampshire paper, “was hailed with much satisfaction 
throughout Alresford, and the neighbourhood.”"—— The 
Minister of the Loterior at Brussels has prohibited the uee of 
nitro-glycerine in Belgium._————T he city of Barranpore, in 

India, bas been the scene of a most disastrous fire. About 
1200 houses were destroyed and several lives lost——_—-—The 
little dandies of the Continent are now wearing plaits on the 
forehead “in a myriad of locks, which the French name ac- 
croche-ceurs.” We learn that they powder, paint, and pad, 

wear stays, and, instead of the ordinary night-dress, put on a 
costume when going to bed somewhat like that of a continen- 
tal bathing suit -——Head-Centre Stephens has returned 
to Paris, His engagement with the Russian railway com- 
pany as an engincer does not appear to have been a profitable 
one, He is at present reduced to giving lessons in English ! 
The buichers at the West-end of London are charging 
13). per lb. for sirloin, and for aleg of mutton 104d. per lb.—— 
Circulars bave been issued by the great beet-root sugar refiae- 
ry at I:zehoe, Holstein, to the farmers injthe vicinity of Eutin, 
inviting them to cultivate beet-root on an extensive scale. The 
company offers to take any quantity at a certain fixed rate. 
—M. Belmontet, a French gentlemen, is about to get 
up an Alabama claim against Eogland in the shape of an old 
claim which was raised under the Restoration, and which has 
been abandoned by many successive administrations as inde- 
fensible. The claim is for 64000,000f., or two millions and a 
half sterling ————M. Cuarles Lugo is in Paris to make ar- 
raogements for the publication of anew work by his father, to 
be called The Eviles. A lady and gentleman, with 
their very little girl, were looking into a shop window in Pa- 
ris, To their surprise and horror, as they moved to go away, 
it was found that an expert thief had cut and made off with 
the magnificent crop of golden hair worn by the young miss. 
————Hausmannisation is being applied to the Forest of 
Fonutaincbleau. A pew “ boulevard” is being cut through the 
forest; noble trees are being cut down to open a new avenue, 
which is to bear the name of Boulevard Napoleon III. 
The Emperor and two friends were driving in Fontainebleau 

Forest and saw an old woman and her donkey’s cart upset. 

The Ewperor jumped down, put on the wheel, put the old 

woman in the cart, and gave her 100ir. to buy greose for the 

wheels, —A few days back, just after the Emperor and 

Empress bad left one of tbe rooms of the Palace of Founteine- 
bleau, in which they usually sit, an immense chandelier sus- 

pended from the ceiling fell with such force as to break in 

the flooring ————-It is the fashion to denounce tbe ex- 
travagance in dress manifested by women now-a-days, but 
men are, it would appear, not altogether free from blame on 

that? score, as there are now to be seen in a shop window of 
the Rue Richeliev, men’s shirts marked 2,500Ir. to 3,000Ir. 
(£100 to £120) the dozen. ‘The following antediluvian 
joke is pow current in Parisian circles :—“ Who was the first 

man that killed his mistress?” The answer is, “ Cain, for al- 
ter his crime it was demanded of him, ‘Cain, where is 
VAbel ?’” (la belle) —— — It is rumoured in military circles 
that the Colonels of all the French regiments have received 
orders to be ready at the first signal. ——It bas finally 
been decided to hold an international exhibition at Lyons 
next year, Cannot something else be invented? Zouwjours 
perdriz. —It is stated that there are 10,000 public houses 
and beersbops in Londop, and that it placed in a line they 
would extend 33 miles ! —Mr. E. D. Young will shortly 
publish his “Search after Livingstone,” with a map of the 
route. The text bas been revised by the Rev. H. Waller, F. 
K.G.8., and it will be illustrated by Mr. Baines. ——~ —A re- 
markable chicken is now in the possession of Mr, Philip Kil- 
ley, of Douglas, Isle of Man. It bas four legs, two beaks, and 
three eyes, but only the usual pumber of wings.— Mrs. 
Siddons, on being informed of the sudden death of a French 
minister who had died in his Bureau, exclaimed tragically 

“Io his bureau, say ye? Low gat he there?” — Dance 
for Milkmen.—The Can-Can Crude oil can be bought 
at the wells in Petrolea, Canade, at 35°. per barrel, while io 
tie United States the same article is held xt $4 per barrel, in 
gold, Why is this ?—asks the London Free L’ress ——Toe 
notorious Menken, who bas been playing in the Pirates of Su 

vunnah at the Chatelet, was ecized with indisporicion during 
ber petformance, and bas since been confined to her house. 
The Count de Chambord is about to visit Rome in 
order to be present at the marriage of the Duke of Parma. 
Any movement on the part of the Count seems like an earth- 
quake, it canses so much terror. —An epilsph in the 
cemetery at Vaux, Seine-et-Marne, contains the following con- 
solatory reflection ;—“ Deformed by nature, she is straight be- 
f se God.” Doubtless reterring to some bunclback ; we could 
not fancy a la¢y deformed in character. —The astrolo- 
verin whom Eugénie puts confidence, predicts war between 
I’rance and Americs. His name is Braham—hence the pecu- 
har noise he makes like his race in giving his predictions. — 
Lt is said to be arranged that Sir Joba Lawrence, whose term 
ot oftice as Governor General of lodia would pot in the natu- 
ral course of things expire until the lsat of January nex’, will 
be induced to resign in November; and that Sir Staiford 
Northcote will receive that valuable appointment - The 
numerous staff of a London weekly bad their annual “ dine 
together” recently at the Trafalgar. The fact is worthy of at- 






















































































tention, as the dinner was remarkably sumptuous, and cost 
eight guineas a-head. -* Every one who bas seen Prince 
Alfred since his retuiv.” says the Court Journal,“ must be 
gratified by his healtby and bronzed aspect, and although he 
has lost flesh be is in excellent health. The serious and very 
painful wound which he suffered, not only healed with re- 
markable rapidity, but bas left absolutely no traces, and there 
is now barely a skin mark to indicate an injury which 
was within 4 hair’s breadth of causing instant death. 
Mr. Disraeli has directed that a grant of £50 be made from 
the royal bounty fund to Mrs. Janet Hamilton, the authoress, 
————-The approaching marriage of Mile. Patti is not now 
contradicted. A Paris paper announces tbat she will become 
Marquise de Caux on August 1, and that the wedding will 
take place in London. At the show of foxhounds at 
Birmingham, last week, the Earl of Yarborough obtained the 
second prize for dog hounds, the first prize for bitch hounds, 
and the second prize for puppies —-——The price of a tele- 
gram between London and Paris was reduced on the Ist of 
last month to four francs for twenty worde, ——The 
tragedy of “ Agamemnon” was recently produced at the 
Comé jie Frargaise, and met with great suecess——-——Th 
Earl of Oxford, baving lately picked up at Rome the M.S. 
diary of the secretary of Henry Stuart, Uardinal of York, bas 
had it translated into English with a view to its publication 
——— Prince Napoleon, it is thought, will visit the Isthmus 
of Suez before he returns to la belle France. —The Abys- 
sinian regalia are at the Kensington Museum. It consists of 
two crowns, two robes, a pair of slippers, and three seals. 
————Never were the streets of London so thoroughly 
cleared of stray dogs as at the present time. The police have, 
it is said, secured several thousands by means of offering re- 
wards of 31. and 6d. to boys for bringing all strayed doge to 
the statious.——Her Majesty the Queen will visit the castle of 
Reivhardsbrunn, near Gotha, The Princess Royal of 
Prussia is expected in a few days at tht castle, where 
she will scjourn a few weeks with her august mother. 
——_—__e——__——— 
A Hurricane 1n THEJNortu-West.—The Nor’- Wester, 
published at Winnipeg, thus describes a fearful tornado which 
swept over the Red River Settlement, on the 4th ultimo: 


About two o'clock on the morning of Friday, the people were 
aroused {by the discharges of lightning and thunder, which 
seemed to come from every point in the heavens, Flash con- 
stantly succeeded flash, until the electric display was truly mog- 
nificent and awe inspiring, the whole heavens at times seeming 
to be ina blaze. About balf-past two the rain began to fal! in 
torrents, continuing for another hour, when suddenly, amid a 
lull in the elemeotal strife, the tornado burst upon us. The 
wind storm lasted for about an hour, during which time buildings 
were thrown down ; others uoroofed ; some I:fted bodily from 
their foundations; while the motion of some of the largest, has 
been described by the inmates, as like the “rocking of a canoe 
on the water,” 

Fences were overthrown for miles; and such of our largest 
trees as were not uprooted and overthrown, were lasbed to and 
fro like reeds in an ordinary gale. Toe first notice that we had 
of the burricane was the bursting in of the large show window 
of the store in front of this office. Fortunately tor us, the gale 
came from the south west and struck the building diagonally 
upon that corner, Had the blast have come upon the store from 
the south, there can be no doubt but that the building wouid 
have been demolished—and as it was, bad it not been fer the 
prompt assistance of our employees in stoppiog the apertures, 
rerious damage might have ensucd to life and property within, 
The fury of the storm had expended iiself, by sunrise, and until 
then we had litile opportunity of looking about us to see what loss 
vor neigbbours had sustained. ‘The first object was the new Epis- 
copul Church in a state of ruin—prostrated completely. ‘The 
building had been completely enclosed, and the carpenters had 
been engaged upoa the interior during the past week, Three of 
them were sleeping in the buildiog when the storm came on, 
and being aroured by the rocking, and the fiercenes:s of the blast, 
they endeavoured to make their escape, but too late, The church 
was raised bodily and thrown iostantly to the ground a mass of 
broken timber. Mr. Peter Matheson, son of Mr. Donald Ma- 
theson, sen., of St. John's, was crushed by the falling timbers, 
and ovly survived a couple of bourse. Mr, John Flett was badly 
injured on the bead by a talling joi-t. The other occupant was 
a son of Mr. Robert Monroe, who escaped uninjured—indeed 
to look at the wreck it would seem (o have been owing to an 
interposition of Providence that any escaped at all. So far as 
we have learned this is the ouly loss of life cecasioned by the 
hurricane, 














Hupson’s Bay Comrany.—The directors of this ancient 
trading Corporation, bad not a very brilliant account to 
present at their last meeting in London. The profits 
in the year’s accounts to May 3ist, 1868, appear to have been 
£54,874 Ts. 33. Out of this there was paid last January 8». a 
share dividend, which abeorbed £40000. The dividend now 
proposed is 4s. ashare, making only 12s. per share for the year. 
{ 8+, required £40,000, we suppose 43. will absorb £20,000, 
together £60 000, to pay 12. dividend per share, The profits 
of the year being £55,000, it is evident that the profits con- 
tained in the year’s account are not equal to paying the year’s 
dividend, though it be but 123. asbare. The former balance 
of £34,531 is dipped into. Not so large a balance can be car- 
ried out of the sccount after paying the 4+. dividend as it 
brought into it. Under these circumstances it may be ques- 
tioned whether the 4:. is not a litde too much to pay. 





Ovituary. 


Lorpv Cranwortu.—A cable dispatch announces the death 
of the Right Honourable Robert Monsey Rolfe, (Lord 
Cranworth) Lord Cranworth, the eldest son of the late 
Rev. Edmund Rolfe, of Cranworh, was bern Dee. 18, 1790, 
His grandfather, Rev. Robert Rolte, of Hilitx rough, warried 
Alice Nelson, the sunt of Lord Nelson. Lord Cranworth was 
educated at Bury St. Edmund’, at Winchester, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1812 he took his B. A. degree, and 
was elected a Fellow of Downing College in the same year. Ia 
1816 he was called to the Bar, where his perseverance and the 
soundness of lus judgment secured fur him considerable practice 
He represeuted Peorya in the Liberal interest from 1832 till his 
elevation to the Bench. In 1832 be was appointed a King’s 
Counsel, and in 1834, Solicitor-General. Resigning in conse- 
quence of a change of Ministers in that year, he was reappointed 
in 1835, and continued to hold that office until 1839, when he 
was made one of the Barons of the Exchequer. He was one of 
the Commissioners for holding the Great Seal after the resigna- 
tion of Lord Cottenham ; was appointed Vice-Chancellor in suc- 
cession to Sir Lancelot Shadwell in 1850; was raised to the 
Peerage by the title of Baron Cranworth in December of the 
rame year; and was named one of the Lords Justices of the 





Court of Appeal in Chancery in 1831, In 1852 he was appoiat- 


ed Lord High Chancellor of England by Lord Aberdeen. Under 
his Chancellorsbip some usefal reforms passed, the principal of 
which were the Common Law Procedure act of 1854, the Charit- 
able Trusts act of 1855, and the bill for establishing the Probate 
and the Divorce Courts. After his retirement from the Chance!- 
lorsbip in 1858, Lord Cranworth was tant in his attend 

on the judicial business of the House of Lords, and paid atten- 
tion to all measures of social or legal reform. He took a parti- 
cular interest in obtaining the admission of Dissenters to the be- 
nefits of endowed schooler, hitherto deemed to belong exclusively 
to the Church of England. On the resignation of Lord Weet- 
bury, he was reappoioted Lord High Chancellor, July 7, 1865, 
and retired with Lord Russell's administration in July, 1866. 


At Jubbulpore, H. E, Knox, Ensign H.M.’s 2nd Battn. 12th Regt 
—At Yokohama, Com J. T. Swann, K.N., H.M.8. Rattler —Near 
Abmedabad, India, Lt.-Col. C. E. Walcott, Royal artillery.—At 
Mai Wahaiz, Abyssinia, Capt. T. Burridge, 4th (Kiog’s Own].—At 
Jubbulpore, Lt.-Col. Cautley.—In London, J. Jenkins, Esq., late 
jeut K.N.—At Jubbulpore, Lieut.-Col. A. E. V. Ponsonby, com- 
manding the 2nd Battn 12th Regt.—At Clifton, = J. W. Hinde, 
late of 15th Hussars.—At Canterbury, Major H. Blinkhorn, 8uper- 
intendent of Riding Department of the Army —At Rickinghall, 
Suffolk, Capt. F. T. Patterson, late Paymaster 3rd Battalion 60th 
Rifles.—At Zoulla, Annesley Bay, C.8. Elliott. Esq., Military Store 
Statf and Commissioner on Special Service in Abyssinia. 


Arnty. 


Srr Rosert Narrer.—Sir R. Napier, G.C.B., G.C.8.L, is the 
ton of Major C. F. Napier, of the Royal Artillery, by Catherine, 
daughter of Codrington Carrington, Esq., of Blackmans, Barba- 
dos. Born 1810. He was educated at Addiscombe Military 
College, and entered the Bengal Engineers 1827, became captain 
1841, served throughout the Sutlej campaign of 1845.6, wes 
Chiet Engineer at Moodkee (borse killed) and at Ferozeshab, 
where he was severely wounded (horse killed); Brigade-Major 
of Engineers at Sobraon, and in the subsequent advance on 
hore, for which he received a medal and clasps, with the rank of 
brevet-major, 1846: was appointed Chief Engineer to conduct 
the siege of the hill fort of Kangra the same year, and received 
the special thanks of Government for his services in the trans- 
port of the siege-train te that place, Was Chief Eogineer during 
part of the a of Mooltan 1849, and was eevercly wounded. 
Commanding Engineer of the right wing of the army at the Pun- 
jab at the battle of Goojerat, and in Sir Walter Gilbert's pursuit 
of the Sikb army, for which service he received a medal and 
clasp:, with the rank of brevet-lieutenant-colonel. As Chicf 
Civil Engineer of the Punjab organised and initiated an exten- 
sive series of public works, which were honourably acknowledged 
by the late Lord Dalhousie. Commanded a column which de- 
feated the Hussunzie tribe on the Black Mountain in Hazara 
1852; was present with the expedition against the Boree Afree- 
dees 1852 3, and received the special thanks of Government. 
Chief of Sir James Outram’s Staff 1857, and was present in the 
several act ons leading to the firet relief of Lucknow, Mungulwor, 
Alumbagb, and Charbagh ; commanded the troops in the rescue 
of the siege-train which bad been surrounded and cut off in the 
suburbs, the sortie for the capture of Phbilip’s Garden Battery, 
and other separate operations; was present as chief of the staff 
in the later operations at the Alumbagb, and Brigadier and 
Chief Engineer at the siege of Lucknow 1858, in which year he 
was made a CB.; commanded a brigade at the capture of 
Gwalior ; defeated Tantia Topee at Joura Alipoor, and captured 
twenty-five guns; when in command of the Gwalior division, 
bombarded and reduced the fort of Powrie; after five days’ close 
pursuit, surprised and defeated, with a equedeen of the 14th 
Dragoons, Ferozeshah's force at R le. © ded the 2nd 
Division of the China Expeditionary Army in the action of Sin- 
ho; was present at Tanko. With his division and the whole of 
the Artillery, in conjunction with the French Division of Gene- 
ral Collineau directed the operations ending in the storm of the 
North Taku Fort, advance on and occupation of Pekin ; twice 
received the thanks of Parliament; was a member of the Su- 
preme Council of India 18645, and was made a K.C.B. in the 
latter year, a G.C.S.L 1867, a G.C.B. 1868. Was appointed 
to the chief command of the Abyssinian expedition 1867, which he 
has so recently conducted to a ful iesue, Created 1858. 
Captain Norris, of the 1st battallion 22nd Regiment, has 
arrived home from North America.—Lieutenants Boytield snd 
Evans of the 20th Kegt., have arrived home from North America. 
—Captain Whalley, of the lst battn., Rifle Brigade, has arrived 
home from North America.—Capt. Heaton and Lieut Daintry, of 
the lst battn. 15th Regt., have arrived home trom North America. 














Wak Orrice —Gent. Cad. T. W. Conran, from R. M. College, 
to be En. in 15th Ft,, without pur. v. Philips, transf. to Ind Ft.— 
Gent. Cadet U. H. D. Kirby, from R. M. College, to be En. in 2¥th 
Ft. without pur. v. Grey, transf. to 19th Ft.—Gent. Cad. M. C. 
Spottiswoode, from R. M. College, to be En. in 53rd Ft., without 
yur. v. Messiter. pro.—Lieut. C. Mackenzie to be Capt. by par. in 

Sth Ft, v. W. Thorp, who ret. En. E. M. Alexander to be Lient. 
by pur. v. Mackenzie.—Lieut. C, L. M. Kirwan, to be Capt. by 
yur. in 84th Ft. v W. & Mackenzie, who ret. En. T. Horton to be 
Pieut. by pur. v. Kirwan. —Gent. Uad. F. W. Lundy, from R. M. 
College, to be Bn. without pur. v. Crewe, tranef. to 54th Ft.— 
Gent. Cad. C. W. R, Ford, from R. M. College, to be En. without 
our. ¥. Theobald, pro.—J. M‘CUleverty, gent., to be En. by pur. v. 

orton.—Lieut. Lord A. P. Cecil has been permitted to ret. trom 
serv. by sale of com, 


a 
Navy, 

Commander Maxey, whose death is d, ed his 
career in 1805 as mid-hipman in the Intrepid, off Cadiz, after the 
hattle of Trafalgar, and served in 1806 off the coast of Italy, un- 
der Sir Sidney Smith, and at the siege of Giata, and at the +torm- 
ing of the isle of Capri, and assisting the army at the plaias of 
Maids. J. ined the Barfleur, 1808, at the battle of Corunna, em- 
ployed in embarking the troops, 1809. Joined the Norge at the 
siege of Cadiz; five years mate of thisship. Joined the Royal 
Charlotte in 1814, and promoted to jieutenant on the 27th May, 
rame year nominated to the Admiralty by the late King, thea 
Duke of Clarence. Appointed lieutenant of the Jasseur. After- 
wards served in the following ships:—Forth, Desi-ée, Active, 
and Roya ist, which was paid off 1816. He entered the Coast- 
guard 1847, and was placed on the Reserved Liet of Comman. 
ders February 5, 1858.———Says the Army and Navy Gazette : 
the Rochambeau né Dunderberg must be a charming acquisition 
for the French. It will cost £400,000 (ten millions of franc-), 
and it leaks like a sieve—as much as 100 toos of water in 24 
hours. The caure of leakage is beyond reparation—* rotten 
wood.” She carries a formidable armament, but the place she 
is likely to take it to is—the bottom. The universal Yankee na- 
tion is highly pleased at the smart 





APPotInTMENTS.—Commanders—F M Prattent, to Brilliant, y 
Bullock, sick ; P H Colomb, to ad, ¥ (Fellowes, inval.—Lieu- 
tenants—A Lee, to Duncan,; F Coddington, to Heetor; A H 
Duthie, to Endymion ; WT Morgan, to be addl to Cumberland ; BR 





H Eyre, to Caledonia, 
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New Publications. 


Mr. George MacDonald is a man of genius, as we have once 
or twice had occasion to observe in noticing his novels, and, 
like most men of genius, he has a vein of poetry in his nature. 
He is not so much of a poet, however, as he is poetical ; in 
other words, his feeling for the divine art is in excess of his 
knowledge of it. Had he devoted as much time to the writ- 
ing of verse as he has to the writing of prose, he might have 
taken a prominent place among the English poets of the time, 
but as it is he can hardly be said to have done 0, ia spite of 
the grace and beauty of some of his fugitive pieces. A collec- 
tion of these entitled The Disciple, and, of course, Other Poems, 
has lately been published in England by Messrs. Strahan and 
Co., and in this country by Messrs. Routledge and Son. It 
makes a handsome volume of over three hundred pages, 
which are divided into several heads, as first, the poem from 
which it takes its name,—“ Songs of the Days and Nights,” 
“ Parables,” “ Roadside Poems,” “ Organ Songs,” “ Violin 
Songs,” “ For Children,” “ Ballads,” and “ Scotch Songs and 
Ballads.” The ground covered by these is a large one, and it 
would compliment Mr. MacDonald too highly to say that his 
genius is at home in all its precincts: where it is native to 
him, however, as in the sombre shades of religious experience, 
and in the dewy woodpaths of childish observation and emo- 
tion, he is a tender and delightful companion. ‘“ The Disci- 
ple,” the longest of his poems, a series of short pieces, linked 
together after the fashion of Jn Memoriam, is an attempt to 
depict the varying moods of a deepiy religious mind, strug- 
gling through the mazes of doubt and despair, into the light 
of faith and hope. The theme is almost too intangible to be 
successfully handled in verse, dealing as it does with the most 
epiritual side of man’s nature, but what can be done in the 
way of mental analysis of obscure and shadowy phases of re- 
ligious feeling has been done, and the result is, if not a clear 
and perfect poem, at least a number of poems which linger in 
the memory like the fragments of a solemn strain of music. 
They breathe the aroma of true religious poetry, being tender, 

“grave and earnest, and in certain moods will be likely to 
make a profound impression on religious minds. For our 
selves, we prefer Mr. MacDonald when he has his foot more 
firmly planted in the pleasant places of the earth, as in his 
“‘Scngs of the Days and Nights,” and in the charming poems 
“ For Children.” Asa epecimen of Mr. MacDonald’s powers 
take the following, selected at random from his “ Violin 
Songs: ” 

A SONG OF THE 8EA. 

There is a plough that hath no share, 
But a coulter that parteth keen and fair. 

The furrows rise 

To a terrible size, 
Or ever the plough hath touched them there, 
*Gainst horse and plough in wrath they shake : 
The horses are fierce; but the plough will break. 


And the seed that is dropped in these furrows of fear, 
Will lift to the sun neitber blade nor car. 
Down it drops plumb 
Where no spring-times come ; 
Nor needeth it any harrowing gear : 
Wheat nor poppy nor any leaf 
Will cover this naked ground of grief. 


But a harvest day will come at last, 
When the watery winter all is past ; 
The furrows so gray 
Shall be shorn away , 
By the angels’ sickles keen and fast ; 
And the buried harvest of the sea 
Stored in the barns of eternity. 


Different but charming is this, the second of Mr. Mac Donald’s 
“ Songs of the Summer Nights:” 
The west is broken into bars 
Of orange, gold and gray ; 
Gone 1s the sun, come are the stars, 
And night infolds the day. 


My boat glides down the gliding stream, 
Whose flitting, glowing breast 

Is lighted with one fading gleam, 
The death-smile of the west. 


The river flows: the sky is still ; 
It hath no ceaseless quest ; 

Bad hearts and eyes may flow and fill 
To think of such a rest, 


The stream flows on. The skies repose. 
All night the star beams play. 

In clouds and gleams the river flows. 
The sky is clear alway. 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have recent!y published the 
fourth of their series of Good Stories, the stories in question be- 
ing four, “ From Hand to Mouth,” by the late Fitz James 
O'Brien ; “Count Ernest’s Home,” by Paul Heyse; “ Little 
Peg O'Shaughneessy,” by an anonymous writer; and “A 
Shabby Genteel Story,” by William Makepeace Thackeray. 
As a whole the collection is a good one, but the stories are not 
good specimens of the pecullar talents of their writers. The 
“ Shabby Genteel Story,” for instance, is a fragment, the nar- 
rative being cut short suddenly by the terrible domestic ca- 
lamity which befel the greatest of our novel-writers before the 
dawa of his fame: it contains some clever bits of character, 
but it is as unsatisfactory as a play without its last two acts. 
Paul Heyse has done much better things than Count Ernest’s 
Home,” which shows the common German lack of construc- 
tiveness. The same may be said of Mr, O’Brien’s tale, which 


is only a fantasy, and by no means one of his best. It wasone 


of his “ bot boilers,” as the painters call the pictures they 
daub for money merely, and as such it should have been left 
to slumber in obscurity, with scores of his other stories in 
Harpers’ Magazine. “ Peg O’Sbaughneessy” is one of the pret- 
tiest and most delightful pieces of writing that we have read 
for many a day, and if the compiler of Good Stories is aware 
of the name of its author we hope it will be given in future 
editions. For our own part, we should say it might bave been 
written by Thackeray about the time he was narrating the 
history of The Great Hoggarty Diamond. 


Publishers tell us that collections of short stories will not 
sell, yet they are occasionally enterprising enough to bring 
them out at a venture, and, if the truth were known, we dare 
say they succeed better than the publishers would have us be- 
lieve. Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son have published a 
number of such omnum gatherums within the last 
year or two, mostly in the sbape of selections 
from the early volumes of the first issue of their 
well known magazine, and very excellent reading 
they contained, too. And, not daunted by the cry 
that such books don’t sel}, the Messrs. Putnam have recently 
published another, Muthieu Ropars: Etcetera, by Mr. William 
Young, the former editor of thisjournal. It consists of between 
twenty and thirty different papers, some half a dozen of which 
are tales and stories, the best being translations from tbe 
French. First comes “ Mathieu Ropars,” an admirable ver- 
sion of one of the sweeteet and saddest little domestic dramas 
of that delightful writer, Emile Souvestre, whose genius was 
radiant with everything that is best in his country’s literature, 
lacking nothing, indeed, but its heartless mocking and im- 
morality. No English or American author whose acquaint. 
ance we have yet made could have written “ Mathieu Ropars,” 
and but one or two German ones. “Tossing up for aMlus- 
band,” by the Vicomte Ponson du Terrail, is as amusing as it 
is witty, showing the lighter side of French literature at its 
best. A third sketch of the same sort is “ Woman Never at 
a Loss,” the author of which is not given. The remainder of 
the volume consists of a selection from Mr. Young’s contribu- 
tions to the Abion—“literary chips” he calls them—now in the 
shape of travelling letters, and now of poems, original and 
translated, of which there are some fifteen or twenty. As 
many of these are without doubt familiar to our readers of 
past times, we shall content ourselves by copying the stanzas- 
below, which are new to us :— 

LINES FOR THE GUITAR. 
From the French of Victor Iugo. 
Man was saying: “ How can we, 
In our little boats at sea, 
Pass the guarda-costas by ?"’ 
* Row!” said Woman in reply, 


Man was easing: “ How forget 

Perils that our lives beset, 

Strife and Poverty’s low ory ?”” 
** Bleep !” said Woman in reply. 


Man was saying: “ How be eure 
Beauty’s favour to secure, 
Nor the subtle philtre try ?”’ 

* Love!’ said Woman in reply. 


The Governess is quite an important personage in the fic- 
titious literature of the day, as much so as the fox-hunting 
parson at one time, and the hard-drinking country squire at 
another. Good, bad, or indifferent, she plays her part in the 
shadowy drama, and is generally rewarded in the end by the 
hand of some one who has loved her “ long and dearly.” One 
of these useful ladies—in this case a model one—is the heroine 
of True of Heart, a novel by Kay Spen, (a non de plume, we 
suppose,) which is published here by Messrs. Virtue and Yors- 
ton. She tells her own story, and tells it prettily—first, how 
the family came into reduced circumstances ; second, how she 
advertised for a place and found one ; third, the troubles and 
trials she had with her two pupils, one of whom was a head- 
strong, wilful girl ; fourth, how she conquered this little dame 
by her tact and affection ; and fifth, how she met an old lover 
of her own, and, the usual cifficulties being thrown in the way, 
was finally married to bim and made happy ever after. There 
is nothing novel in all that, but as it is set down by Kay Spen, 
it is very pleasant reading, the story possessing an interest be- 
yond that of mere incident, and the account of the conversion, 
80 to speak, of Marion Harcourt being as pathetic as it is natu. 
ral. Altogether the story is one which will please many read- 
ers, especially, we imagine, young ladies. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Nicholas Nickelby, Martin Chuzzlewit, American Notes. By 
Chas. Dickens. In one Vol, Library Edition. Goethe and 
Schiller. An Historical Romance. By L. Muhilbach. Mr. 
Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryatt. Cheap Edition, ——— 
Burns’ Poetical Works. Cheap Edition———The Mon- 
astery and Heart of Mid Lothian. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Cheap Editions ——The Poetical Works of John Milton.... 
D. App'eton and Co.—The Riverside Mogazine. Auguet.—The 
Broadway. August. Harpers’ Pictorial History of the Great 
Rebellion. Nos. 33, 34, 35. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY MILTON. (?) 
Mr. H sy Morley, of University Co!lege, London, communi- 
cates the following to the Editor of the London Times :— 


“ As the discovery of an unpublished poem by Milton is mat- 
ter of interest to all readers, and the authenticity of such a poem 














cannot be too strictly and generally tested, I shall be obliged if 


you will give publicity to the fact that such a poem has been 








found. It exists in the handwriting of Milton himself, on a blauk 
page in the volume of Poems both English and Latin, which con- 
tains bis “ Comus,” “ Lycidas,” “ L’Aliegro,” and “Il Pense- 
roso.” It is signed with his initials, and dit-d October, 1867. 

* * The volume contains first the English, then the Latin 
oems of that first period of Milton's life, each separately paged. 
he Latin poems end on page 87, leaviug the reverse of the page 

blank ; and this blank I found covered with handwriting, which, 
to any one familiar with the collection of facsimilies in the late 
Mr, Sotheby’s “ Rambliogs in Elucidation of the Autograph of 
Milton,” would, I think, convey at first glance the impression it 
conveyed to me, that this was the bandwriting of Joha Milton. 
It proved to be a transcript of a poem in 54 lines, which Milton, 
either for himself or for some friend, had added to th's volume. 
It is entitled simply ‘An Epitaph,’ and signed by him ‘J. M., 
Ober. 1647.’ He was in his 39:h year, 

* * The book is in the one place in the world where it is 
Most accessible to the scrutiny of experts, and inquiry will no 
doubt be made into its history. I's press mark is 238 h. 35 in 
the King’s Library. The poem, I think, speaks for itself, I 
need hardly add that the following copy of it has the MS. con- 
tractions expanded and the spelling modernized, but itshould be 
stated that the word here printed ‘ chest,’ as the rhyme shows it 
was meant to be pronounced, was written ‘ cist, and that the 
last three syllables of the last line but two, though close to the 
edge of the binding and almost effaced by the etichiog to them 
of some paper from the cover, are consistent, ia the few marks 
that are visible, with the reading bere conjectured and placed 
within brackets.” 

“ AN EPITAPH. 


He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this Hermitage of clay 

Has left some reliques in this Urn 
As a pledge of his return. 


Meanwhile the Muees do deplore 
The loss of this their paramour, 
With whom he sported ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray, 

And now Apollo leaves his lays 

And puts on cypress for his bays; 
The sacred sisters tune their quills 
Only to the blubbering rills, 

And while his doom they think npon 
Make their own tears their Helicon ; 
Leaving the two-topt Mount divine 
‘To turn votaries to his shrine. 


Think pot, reader, me less blest, 
Sieeping in this narrow chest, 

‘than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid 

lf a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than wen, 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 

Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the Amber-weeping tree 
Distilleta down so plenteously ; 

For 80 this little wanton elf 

Most gloriously enshrined itself, 

A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulchie, 


In this little bed my dust 
Jncurtained round [ here intrust ; 
While my more pure and nobler part 
Lies entomb’d in every heart. 


Then pass ou gently, ye that mourn, 
Touch not this mine hollowed Urn; 
“‘Lhese Asbes which do here remain 
A vital tincture still retain ; 
A seminal form withinithe deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps ; 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its firet existencies ; 
Iufant nature cradled here 
In its principles appear ; 
This plant though entered ifto dust 
In its Ashes rest it must 
Until eweet Psyche shall inepire 
A softening and wtific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthly mould. 
Then as f am I'll be no more 
But bioom and blossom {as} b[efore) 
When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chymick heat, 

J. M., Ober. 1647.” 


———_ > —__ 


MATCH MAKING MOTHERS, 


Mothers mast set out by Gxing the standard at which they mean 
to aim, and must decide on the minimum of wealth, position, or 
virtue that may qualify for an eligible. Paragons are rare, and 
they bave generally dispassionatefy to wriuh drawbacks agaiust 
advantages, and strike the balance. The choice of a purely 
worldly mother is, of course, so far simplified that she can pretty 
pearly eliminate moral qualities ; or, if sbe is an affectionate pa- 
rent, ouly perhaps reject a candidate on the ground of hopele-s 
vice of temper. But the position of a serfoas mother may be 
more embarrassing, for she too looks on a certain quantity of 
worldly goods as an essential, while she is forced to be fastidious 
as to character and antecedents as well, She may have to ex- 
amine iuto his High or Low Church tendencies, and may find 
that, like most young men out of orders, he is shamefully indif- 
ferent to forms aud ceremonies, Most men shrink from being 
put into the confessional by their mothers-in-law, and strongly 
object to abdicating their right of furming a decided opinion in 
the future, in favour of a female of etrong prejadices and prose- 
lytiting tendencies, Those who have deep-rooted convictions 
take their stand upon them, dispute the grouod inch by inch, and 
quarrel hopelessly with her, Had she but left the young lady to 
light the battle, possibly she might both have won a@ soa-in Jaw 
and a convert. 

It is a difficult question whether the responsibilities of ma‘ch- 
making pres# most heavily on the parent of an only child, or on 
the mother of a pumerous progeny. In the first case, it is true, 
each bope and fear is centred ia a single object—and the interest 
in succets becomes more absorbing since failure would be irre- 
trievable. But then the mother is inclined to argue that she 
need give herselt very little trouble in the matier, She can 
rely on the charms of mind and person with which her maternal 
partiality dowere the young Jady for attracting any number of 
suitors. On the whole, she can place every confidence ia the na- 
tive good sense which has been developed under her own csreful 
training. She is there to watch and to warn her daughtei’s in- 
experience, and, in the meantime, she loses no opportunity of im- 
pressing on her that appearances are deceptive, and that fatal 
fangs aud claws may Jurk under the most fascioating exteriors. 
She bas the pleasant confidence that there will be plenty of eligi- 
bles prowling round the treasure, and, for her own part, ber rule 
is patiently and unobtrusively to watch it and them, as eure that 
it must all end in a happy marriage as if she were reading a 





three-volume novel, The labour is light; there is just anxiety 
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enough to give a zest to it; and, on the whole, she enjoys it 
rather than otherwise. The mother of many daugbters is beset 
with as many fears as hopes, aud she may possibly be a ruffi- 
ciently dispassionate judge of her own belongings to let the fears 
very much predominate, She sees so many striking disparities 
among ber daugbters that it is obviously impossible that each 
can be perfection. One has the pleasantest of manners, while 
she is compelled to pronounce another “extremely reserved,” 
although in her conscience ebe feels that “reserve” is an euphe- 
mism for utter vacuousness, One bas a charming “ contralto,” 
while another, after all the best singing masters have done for 
her, has the scream and taste of the peafowl. Strong as is the 
family likeners, one bas almost a Grecian nose, while in another 
that feature curves distinctly upwards, and is slightly bulbous 
moreover. Perbops at first she was too partial, and tried bard to 
persuade herself that what her daughters wanted in beauty they 
inade up in charms of expression, but uncompromising facts and 
the practical commeuts of social critics disconcert and disenchant 
her, She is aptto pass to the opposite extreme, to become a se- 
vere judge herself, and, half unwittingly, to transfer to the un- 
offending girls the wrath that with more reason ought to light on 
uvappreciative man. By degrees she accepts the position, modi- 
fies those feelings, and becomes as pleasant, and far more 
formidable, than before. But the mother who has been disep- 
pointed in getting off her bands the first of a moderately attrac- 
tive family is, beyond a doubt, the most dangerous of all. She 
sees success is to be won, but feels that it wants tact, and{care, 
and coolness, She is apt to cast all ecruplee to the winds, and 
fight the men with any weapons that come to hand. Men are 
shy and wary, and, with so experienced an enemy, timidity 
serves them better than any cunning could do. She studies bow 
she may wait for them in the most artistic way. She can act 
negligence to admiration, while, in reality, her eyes do their 
work with the stealthy acuteness of a detective policeman ; and, 
at peed, experience, cultivated into a tixth sense, tells ber of 
what is going on beyond their reach. Her tackle is delicately 
fin , and fatally strong, and the fish may be played and landed 
while he bas scarcely realised that he is hooked. 

Iu a large family, the marriage of the first goes a very long 
way to decide the chances of the rest. The experienced mother 
knows that men are very much like abeep, and that when ove of 
a set has gone, the others will follow. It is of vital importance, 
not only to impress upon the eldest daughter a deep sense of ber 
responsibilities, but to see that no passing weakness lulls her into 
# fatal oblivion of them, And when a man who is all that could 
be desired does seem fascinated, it is too much for natural flesh 
and blood to tolerate bis causeless delays, and to mark his hesi- 
tations, She must manceuvre him into the net, at the risk of 
Josing him altogether, And it is such an object to get rid of her 
daughters, one by one, as they come out.—Jmperial Review. 

—»>—__—_ 


Tue Srarrow, ConeipERED ON ITS MERITS —A correspon- 
dent of the London Field says :—In the month of June, 1864, 
four petitions were presented to the French Senate, praying 
that measures might be taken for the better preservation of 
euch birds as preyed on insects that were bortful to agricul- 
ture. The petitioners were practical men, who made their re- 
quests in the interests of agriculture, “which would be seri- 
ously menaced,” they said, “if the destruction continued of 
their eole auxiliaries in arresting the propagation of insects, 
the scourge of a)l cultivation.” A commission was according- 
ly appointed to inquire into the subject, and M. Bonjean, its 
president, made an able appeal in behalf of the feathered ms- 
rauders, commencing with a detailed account of their import- 
ance to agriculture, and the great injury the ineects inflicted 
on various trees, plants, and cereale. 1 have not time to give 
you a full translation of this very interesting address, contain- 
ing many statistics, as well as the result of various dissections, 
showing the number and variety of insects found in the 
stomachs of different birds, 

The sparrow (says M. Bonjean) bas the worst reputation of 
all our birds suspected of mischievous babits, and is generally 
looked upon as an incorrigible robber. Now, if the facts men- 
tioned in the petition are true, be differs from many men—ino 
being better than his reputation. They state that, a price 
having been put on his head in Hungary, and in the Pays de 
Lade, the intelligent outlaw completely abandoned these two 
countries, They soon found out, however, that he alone could 
carry on the war successfully against the cockchafers and the 
thousand winged insects infesting the low grourds; and the 
very persons who had offered rewards for the destruction of 
the sparrow were the first to labour for bis return, thus going 
to a double expense! A common retribution for passing pre- 
cipitate measures ! 

Frederick the Great also declared war against the sparrows 
bocause they did not respect his favourite fruit—tbe cherry. 
They naturally did not dream of resisting the conqueror of 
Austris, 80 they disappeared. But at the end of two years 
tocy not only had no more cherries, but hardly any other kind 
of fruit. The caterpillars had eaten them all! and the great 
king, victor io so many battle fields, considered himself lucky 
in ae able to signa peace with the reconciled sparrows, 
an: only at the cost of a few cherries! 

To conclude, M, Florent Prevost bas established the fact, 
that uoder certaimcircumstances at least one half of the food 
of the sparrow consists of insecta, if not a greater proportion. 
It jeeds its young almost — on insects of which the 
following is a remarkable proof. In Paris, notwithstanding 
that the debris from our establishments furnish ample food for 
the sparrows, and should save them the fatigue of foraging for 
themeelves, 1,400 cockchafers’ wings were collected from an- 
der the nest of one pair that had built their pest in a terrace 
in the rue Vivienne; that is, 700 cockchafers had been de- 
stroyed for the support of one brood! Let us add, before dis- 
charging the alleged culprit, that, as he is almost domesticated 
amovgst mankind, he has perbaps become corrupted by excess 
of civilization, 

A Mr. James Barnes, writing to the same paper on this sub- 
ject, says:—"I observe, by the account Mr. Wilson, the sec- 
retary of the Victoria Acclimatisation Society, gives in your 
* Natural History ’ column of Jast week, that the sparrow ap- 
pears to have got already into bad repute in Australia. After 
all the pains, care, and expense incurred in introducing hiw, 
he is accused of pilfering the fruits, instead of doing its duty 
faithfully in clearing them of destructive insects, It the spar- 
row has taken to devouring fruit in its new home, it is against 
its nature here. I would not deny that, if a nice ripe siraw- 
herry wore cast out, with bread crumbs, corn, &c.,’at their 
vsual feeding places, they would bave a peck and taste of it. 
At the same time,as an obeerver of their babits for more than 
filty years, | must say 1 never saw the sparrow go in search 
of iruit of any kind. That the sparrow is a bold persevering 
bird no one can doubt, and it is harder to starve out than any 
«four pative birds. The sparrow will feed with the dog, the 
ca', the pig, or the horse, in the poulury yard or aviary, at the 

back or fron coor, where crumbs are cast. If in severe win- 
ter it is bard up out of doors, the sparrow is sure to find its 
way into the granary, the stables, or the store, or even into 
people's pantrics, if a broken square or hole in the wall or 








boards is to be found. Ino the London streets he is to be seen 
at all times and seasons about the horse droppings, the cab 
stands, and every other place, as bold as a beggar, as smutty 
as a tinker, and as fast as a pig. All thisis no harm. The 
sparrow isa real scavenger, and is at home, or makes itself 
80, in any or every place. Let us look at its good qualities— 
its insectivorous habits. At certain seasons the fellow works 
well, pereeveres, and gets his friends and relations to assist 
him in keeping down insect plagues. Peas and other vegeta- 
bles, as all know who have a garden or cultivated field, are 
ofven attacked suddenly with the aphis—a family of the most 
destructive vermin which it is well known that we have io 
this country. The sparrow, with its indomitable persever- 
ance, does real wonders in the gobbling of these destructive 
ag but when this pest is cleared, and the peas are podded, 

r. Sparrow will take a taste of the young peas if he is not 
guarded against. Notice must then be given by gun or net, 
if you do not wish to be robbed of your peas, &c. 

Sparrows are also just as persevering in clearing the wheat 
crop of midge in the field, but if not looked after they will 
have a taste of the pew formed corn. In the granary, too, 
where the weevil abounds amongst stored wheat, if the win- 
dow is left open, or any loophole for admittance, the sparrow 
will enter and devour the midge by the million. If hungry, 
and the midge is not plentiful, they are likely to help them- 
selves to corn. The remedy ig at hand by wiring, netting, 
or shutting the window.” 


A WeEtcome To LonGreLLow.— 


An English greeting to the Bard, who bears 
His chaplet of sweet song from that far West, 
Where pine woods, with their branches low depress’d 
Cease not Jamenting to the scented airs 
For Hiawatha, as he disappears 
Swilt sailing to the Islands of the Blest— 
And for Evangeline, who, now at rest, 
With our own Gertrude’s self the amaranth shares. 


Glad greeting !—for, in many an English home, 
The t’s voice has pierced the silent night, 
With chants of High Resolve, and Joys that come 
At Duty’s summons—then Hope’s answering light— 
Clear as the red star watching o’er the earth— 
Glows forth afresh on life’s rekindled hearth. 





Statistics or CoINAGE.—The amounts of gold, silver, and 
copper moneys coined at the London Royal Mint iu each of the 
years 1853-67 were as follows :—In 1853, £11,952.391 in gold, 
£701,554 in silver, and £10,190 in copper. In 1854 the amounts 
coined in each metal were £4,152,183, £140,480, and £61,538 re- 
spectively ; in 1855. 9,008,663, £195,510, and £41,091 ; in 1856, 
£6,002,114, £462,528, and £11,418; in 1857, £4,859,860, £373. - 
230, and £6,720 ; in 1858, £1,231,023, £445,806, and £13.440 : io 
1859, £2,649 509, £647,064, and £8 512; in 1860, £3,121,709 
£218,408, avd £37,990; in 1861, £8,190,170, £200,484, and 
£278.578 ; in 1862, £7,836,413, £141,518, ard 352 800; in 1863, 
£6,997 212, £161,172, and £151 648; in1864, £9.535,597, £535,- 
194, and £18,069; in 1865, £2,367,614, £501,782 ; and £57 493 ; 
in 1866. £5,076 676, £493,416, and £50,624; in 1867, £496,397, 
£193 $42, and £33,301. The total amount of moneys coined in 
1853 was £12 644125 ; last year, 1867, the total amount coined 
was only £723,540. 





A New Atiantic Canite.—As the Monifeur bas now con- 
firmed in an official manner the statement of a cx ion of 


the same year Count Cavour announced in the Italian Chamber 
that an attempt bad been made to aesassinate King Victor Em- 
manuel, On the 5th of July, 1854, the Emperor Napo'eon’s Jifs 
was attempted as he was driving to the Upera Comique. On 
tbe 20th of March, 1854, an unknown assassin stabbed Ferdinand 
Charles III., Duke of Parma, who died of the wound the next 
day. Oo the 28th of April, 1855, John Liverari fired two shots 
at Napoleon 11]. On the 28th May, 1856, Father Raymond 
Fuentes aimed a pistol at Queen Isabella of Spain, but was dis- 
armed by a policeman before he could pull the trigger. On the 
8th of December of the same year a soldier named Milano at- 
tacked Ferdinand II., King of Naples, with his bayonet, at a 
review. On the 7th of August, 1857, Bartoletti, Tibaldi, and 
Grillo, were convicted of a conspiracy against the life of the Em- 
peror Napoleon ; and the Orsini attempt was made on the 14th 
ot January of the following year. On the 14th of July, 1861, Os- 
car Becker twice fired at King William I. of Prussia at Baden- 
Baden, On the 18th December, 1862, Aristides Drusios fired at 
Queen Amelie of Greece. On the 24th of December, 1863, 
Greco, Trabucci, Imperatore, and Scaglione were arrested in 
Paris for conspiring against the life of the Emperor Napoleon. 
On the 14th of April, 1865, Wilkes Booth assassinated Abraham 
Lincoln. On the 6th of April, 1866, Karakozoff fired at the Em- 
peror Alexander at St. Petersburg, and his life was again at- 
tempted at Paris by Berezoweki on the 6th of June of the fol- 
lowing year.—Jbid. 





Beetroot Sucar.—The growth of beetroot, for its sugar, is 
on the iocrease, both in France and Germany. In the former 
country the produce of 1867-8 amounted to 220,000 tons, whi'st 
of the total produce of 1866, 2 320,000 tons, bee root sugar com- 
posed more than one-fourth—viz,, 638,500 tons. Mr. Arnold 
Baruchbson has been writing a book to poiat out to English ca- 
pitalists the advantage of making beet sugar. He reasons as 
follows :—1. Beet sugar is largely and increasing!y used by our 
refiners. 2. The decrease of slavery is calculated to increase 
the cost and diminish the production of cane sugar, whilst manu- 
facturers in the tropics are are at a disadvantage as to their ma- 
chivery, a8 compared with the recent improvements introduced 
into Europe. 3. The tendency of British agricuitare is towards 
pasturage and root crops over grain, 4. The soil and climate 
of England and Ireland are suitable. 5. The advantage of de- 
veloping a new interest in Ireland. 6. The saving of carriage 
over either cane or beet sugar from abroad. 

About thirty years ago attempts were made to introduce the 
manufacture in Essex and Ireland, and later, in 1851. None of 
these were successful, principally because the machinery then 
used was not sufficiently perfect. The analysis of the root ) 
thowed that the fault was aot in the climate or soil, the per- 
centage of the sugar varying, according to the size of the beet, 
from 3} to 14 percent. Neither is there any difficulty in grow- 
ing the crop. A free loam is the most suitable soil, spariogly 
dunged in autumn, and well cultivated as for an ordinary root 
crop. Salt must be avoided, and alkaline manures generally. 
From the middle of April to the mddie of May is the best se.- 
son for drilling or dibbling the crop, The plants must not be 
more than 10in. in the rows, and }5in. or 16i0. between. The 
bulbs should not exceed 3ib. to 3}lb., and Lib. to 1}lb, are 
best. There are several varie’ies, The Imperial is recom- 
mended by Mr. Baruchson, The crop requires hoeing and 
earthing up to cover the bulb as much as possible. By the end 
of September tbe leaves turn brown or yellow, a sure sign that 
the root is matured. It is then carefully raised, and at once 
taken to the factory and worked down—at least this is the best 
plan; there is a loss of saccharine matter by keeping, The 





the right of laying down a submarine telegraph cable between 
Brest and the United Stater, it may be worth while to mention 
a few of the particulars of this enterprise, A corresponding 
concession has been granted by the State of New York, and 
the cable wil! be laid direct fram Brest to New York city. 
This concession is understood to be an exclusive one—on the 
French tide, at any rate—for 20 years. The grounds upon 
which the projectors have found favour with the French and 
New York State Governments have been, chiefly, that the 
proposed cable will obviate the circuity avd delay incident to 
the present line, and will also lessen the liability to casualties. 
By the only route we now have not less than four submarine 
cables have to be employed, while the electric fluid has to per- 
form four land journeys also before a message can be sent 
from the Continent of Europe to New York. There intervene 
—1, the North Sea, or the English Channel ; 2, the Irish Sea; 
8, the Atlantic; 4, the sea between Newioundland and 
the American continent ; while the wires have alzo to be car- 
ried acroes England, Ireland, Newfoundland, and, lastly, from 
the coast of British America southwards to New York. It is, 
perbaps, surprising that with this circuily messages are 
sent from Europe to the United States as quickly as they are; 
but there is no doubt that communication will be very much 
accelerated if, as is said, a merchant or banker at Paris will be 
able literally to speak into New York. It may possibl, be a 
sanguine calculation that messages between these cities may 
then be sent and answered in half an hour, and that messages 
may be sent from Berlin or Frankfort to New York and an- 
swered within an hour; but the difference of time must obvi- 
ously be very great. It is thought also that the directness and 
simplicity of this route will very much diminish the chances 
of communication with America being from time to time put 
out of gear. Ocean telegrapby has pow been carried to such 
perfection that there is more fear of mishap by land than by 
sea; anc, in point of fact, during the last two winters, when 
we bave several times been alarmed by stoppage of messages, 
the explanation has in each case been thet storms had blown 
down the land telegraphs, sometimes in Newfoundland, some- 
times on the American mainland. From this danger, what- 
ever it may amount to, the new line will be exempt, As the 
capital it will —— will, it is stated, be only £1,000,000, 
an¢é as the working ¢xpensce, with only two stations (4t Brest 
and at New York), ought to be very smal), it is probable that 
this project will bring the luxury of telegraphiog across the 
Atlantic within the reach of persons of very moderate means 
A cable Jaid across the English Chanoe!, from Falmouth w 
Brest, would also give us the benefit of it. It is understood 
that the new Atlantic cable will be ready for laying next 
June.— Pall Mall Uazette. 





Murpenovs ATTACKS ON SoveRetcns.—A foreign paper 
publishes, apropos of the assassivation of Prince Michael, a list 
of the attempts made on tbe lives of Sovereigns during the last 
20 years. First on this I'st is the attempted assassination of 
Francis V., Duke ot Modena, on the 26th of November, 1848. 
Oo the 220d of May, 1850, Sefeloge, an artilleryman, fired at 
Frederick William LV., King ot Prussia, and wounded him io 
the right arm ; and on the 28th of June of the same year, Lieu- 
tenant Robert Pate attached Queea Victoria with a stick. On 
the 24th of September, 1852, an infernal machine, directed 
against the life of Napoleon III., was discovered at Marseilles. 
Qn the 18th of February, 1853, Jhon Libeoyi stabbed the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph jp (he weck; and on tho }Gth of April of 


pampblet is replete with interesting details, aad should be stn- 
died by those who are inclined to speculate in this new branch 
of industry. 





Scorrisn Lapres aND Scorrisn Linen.—Referriag to the 
17th and 18th centuries, the Weekly Scotsman says: “ Dressing 
and epioning lint was an important part of the domestic dut es 
of the wives of farmers and cotters in those days. In account of 
a tour ia the Highlands of Scotland made by an Englishman in 
1618, it is stated that ‘the houses of the gentry are like 
castles, and the master of the house's beaver is his blue bon- 
net; be will wear no shirts but of the flax that grows on bis owa 
ground, or of his wife's, daughters’, or servants’ spinning ; his 
hose, stockings, and jerkias are made of his own sheep's wool.’ 
Sixty years Jater another visitor wrote: * But that which em- 
ploys great part of their land is hemp, of which they have mighty 
burdens, and on which they bestow much care and pains to dress 
and prepare it for makicg linen, the most noted and beneficial 
manufacture of the kingdom.’ A third vistor, who came in 
1725, wrote as follows: ‘Many of the Scotch ladies are good 
housewives, and maoy gentlemen of good estate are not ashamed 
to wear the clothes of their wives’ and servants’ spinning.’ 
Among some notes of the manners and customs of the people of 
Scotland written by a lady who was born in 1714, is the follow- 
ing: — Linens being everywhere made at home, the spinning 
executed by the servants during the long winter evenings, and 
the weaviog by the village webster, there was a general abun- 
dance of napery and uoderclothing. Every woman made ber 
web aod bleached it herself, and the price never rose higher than 
two ehillipgs a yard, and with this cloth almost everyone was 
clothed. The young men, who were at this time growing more 
nice, got theirs from Holland for shirts; but the old ones were 
satisfied with necks and sleeves of the fine, which were put on 
loose above the country cloth. Table linens were removed 
every day in geotlemen’s families, and table napkins »ere al- 
ways used. A few years after this, weavers were brought from 
Holland, and manufacteries for licen estab)ished in the west.’ 
As further illustrating the domestic character of the linen mana- 
facture at that time, we transcribe the following # ntences from 
two letters, dated Edinburgh, 6t of November, 1730, and 11th 
of February, 1731, respectively, and addressed to hie niece in the 
country by a gallant captain of the Royal Grey Dragoons: ‘I 
wrote to you last week, but I feinde by yours that you have not 
received mine. It was to ioforme you what the weaver said 
about your yearn, You may have about 17 or 18 napkinr, but 
my wile had forgote if it was ail to be made into napkins, or if 
you were to have a table cloath and as many napkins moar as 
tbe yearn would make. 2spainell more of the same yearn would 
make a table cloath and 12 napkins ; yearn [yours] was just 8 
epainell wanting 2 bare, and weights 5 pound and three quar- 
ee ee * Your webe is come irom the websters, and your ante 
wants to know if you are to have it whittened, or if you will bave 
it bleatched heier. Theier is 18 napkins, and, as for a table 
cloath, it was impossible to get one made, for the setting up of a 
loom for the breadth would coast betwixt three and four 
pounds.” 





East Inpran Rariways.—aAt the end of the year 1856, 3,452 
miles of railway were open for traffic in India. ting the year 
these railways conveyed a total of 10 120.910 passengers, the re- 
ceipts for which amounted to £1,278,580. Tae receipts for 
goods traffic were £3 328,656, and the total receipts amounted to 

, £2,056,411 being derived from those in Bengal and 





»236, £2; 
the Nore Wet Provinces, £470,007 from the Presidency af My: 
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it truckles.” Short, plain, figurative, and, by your leave, true. 
“ Still swive eat all the draff.” The quietest porker is the 
cunningest. He eats while the rest are singing or snoozing. 
“The King must wait while his beer’s drawing,” has a fine 
touch of morality about it. We make the public a present of 
its suggestiveness.—Dickens’ “All the Year Round.” 





dras, £1,930,723 from that of Bombay, £53,166 from Scinde, 
and £90,269 from railways in the Punjab. The total of working 
expenses during the year amounted to £2,225,995, so that the 
net receipts amounted to £2,381,241. Receipts for goods traffic 
include telegraphs and sundries, and the charges for maintenance 
are included under the head of working expenses. The total 
capital paid up to the end of the same year amounted to £64,- 
483,834, and the total interest to £18 929,576 sterling. 


















































































total seats, 876 ; House of Representatives, 409,000 ft. ; members’ 
seats, 312 ; total seats, 1,312. At London the cubical contents 
of the House of Lorde are 173,000 ft, ; members’ seats, 270 ; total 
seats, 466. The present Houee of Commons of the United King- 
dom is 68 ft. long by 44 ft. wide on the floor; on the gallery 
level, 83 ft. by 45 ft.; height, 44 ft.; cubical contents, 127,000 
ft.; members’ seats, 428; total seats, 691. The new House now 
proposed by Mr. Barry would be 63 ft. by 63 ft. on the floor; 74 
it. by 71 ft. on the gallery level ; height, 39 ft.; cubical contents, 
154,300 ft. ; members’ seats, 569; total seats, 899. The cubical 
contents would be less than those of any other of the popular 
Chambers above named, but in the number of members’ seats it 
would exceed them all, and in the total number of seats it would 
exceed Paris and Berlin, but be exceeded by Florence and Wasb- 
ington. [t would be shorter than any of these Houses of Com- 
=F The House of Representatives at Washington is 112 tt. 
y 74 ft. 




















































































Tron Stoves anp Faever.—aAt the last sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, Dr. Decaisne sent in paper on 
“The Heating of Rooms by Cast-iron Stoves,” which, in his 
opinion, ——- to typbus fever, He states that forty-two 
cases of malady which be has observed in the course of the 
last ten years in various communes of the Oise, may be divided 
into three elaéses :—1. The patients who were in the habit of 
using cast-iron stoves with scarcely any ventilation ; 2. Those 
who used the same with imperfect ventilation; and 3. Those 
who heated their dwellings by other meaner. Between the two 
former categories the diffe: ences were very slight, the advantages 
being on the side of ventilation; but generally all the patients 
belonging to these ciasses experienced stu , twitching of 
the delirium, and especially nasal and intestinal be- 
morrhagia, while the duration of the disorder itself and the con- 
valescence lasted much longer than in tee case of thuse who did 
not warm their rooms with cast-iron stoves, and who generally 
suffered infinitely less from these symptoms. 


Dress AND Fasnions Earty tN THE Last CENTURY. 
—A lady's riding dress was advertised for sale in the Spectator 
of June 2, 1711, “ of blue camblet well laced with silver; being 
a coat, SS hat, and feather.” Another, in 1712, 
mentions an Isabella-coloured kincob gown, flowered with green 
and gold, a dark-coloured cloth ( y linen) gown and petti- 
coat with two silver orrices, a purple and gold atlas gown, a 
scarlet and gold atlas petticoat edged with silver, a wrought 
under-petticoat edged with gold, a black velvet petticoat ; allejah 
petticoat striped with green, gold, and white, a blue and silver 
silk gown and t,a blue and gold atlas gown and petti- 
coat, end clogs with silver, These were the property of 
Mr. Peter Paggen, of Love-lane, near Eastcheap, brewer, who 
fined for sheriff in 1712, and were probably the dresses of the 
females of his family. That they, or whoever wore such, were 
very gaudy, cannot. be denied ; but those rich coverings for the 
body were matched by the decorations of the head. If the hips 
had their scarlet, the seat of the understandiog had its blue, yel- 
_ low, pink, and green hoods, The Spectator says, “ when Mele- 
sinda wrape her head in flame colour her heart is set upon exe- 
cution.” The majority of these fashious were doubtlessly from 
France, as the same work describes a Parisian doll imported by 
the milliners ; a custom most religiously continued during the 
rare intervals of peace between the two countries. To the above 
list of flnerv pray let me add Mre. Beale’s loss in 1712, “ A green 
silk knit waistcoat with gold and silver flowers all over it, and 
about fourteen yards of gold and silver thick lace on it. Anda 
petticoat ef rich strong-flowered satin red and white, all in great 
tlowers or leaves, and scarlet flowers with'black specks, bro- 
caded in, raised high like velvet or shag.” Burely if James I. 
had seen this and petticoat he would have sadly abused) 4 Practical 1pEA.—Music and iron-bridge building have 
his two — who wore them; they even set the stomachers| not much in common: the idea of uniting the two is not one 
of Queen at defiance, except that they are deficient in| that would occur to an ordinary mind. They have, however, 
jewelry.  Aod in 1714 Mr. Joba Osheal had the misfortune to) been happily wedded by Mr. W. Airy, a son of the Astrouo- 
be robbed of “a scarlet cloth suit, laced with broad gold lsce,| mer Royal, and a civil «engineer; and the alliance promises 
lined and faced with blue ; a fine cinnamon cloth suit with plate | to be fruittal in valuable applications. In constructing iron 
buttons, the waistcoat fringed with « silk frioge of the same | bridges, roots, girders, and tbe like, where heavy parts are 
colour, and a yellow flowered eatin morning gown, linea, with &| held together by lighter bars or tie-rods, great difficulty is 
cherry-coloured satin, with @ pocket on the right side.” The €x-| encountered in arriving at the strains to which these rods are 
treme richness of the habits of those days were accompanied by exposed ; this applies especially to suspension bridges, in 
equal extravagance in the furniture of beds, advertised as stolen | which weight upon any part of the way alters, more or 
1715, and thus described: “Four curtains of damask, @ blue | jogs, every suspending rod in the span. The tensions may be 
ground and changeable flowers, the curtains lined with white | calculated, bus the mathematics is complicated, and the figur- 
satin, having @ mixed friage. A white satin quilt to the said bed, ing laborious. Mr. Airy proposes to determine them by the 
embroidered ; four flowered velvet curtains of a yellowish ash-| sid of musical sounds, and he has lately exbibited in engineer- 
colour, in a border of the same kind of flowered velvet of a musk- ing circles a model showing with great success the application 
colour; the border tri — bg bey with — of red, | of his ingenious method. It is well known that two wires of 
lined with « atri ans ¥*' ay property of | similar material, thickness, and length, will, if stretched by 
a lady resident ae pained vitae: ena. a “fey ye equal weights, and put in vibration, emit the same musical 
Wigs ae sao beng ae ia 3 and b ite hair for the) note. Mr. Airy, therefore, takes a length of the same wire as 
manufacture of them bore — ry: Price, \dorable. credit} that employed for the ties ot his model, he hangs it from a 
that that of a on ae = < oh Brace: ' ears agg length, | pin and attaches a scale-pan to its lower end. By means of a 
produced £50 a! os com « perriwig-maker. The man | ioveable bridge be cuts off a portion equal in length to the 
of fashion in 1720 wore the full-curled flowing-wig, which fell in | 116 he is testing. Then he twangs both tie and monochord, 
— 5 — his — ~~ back ie — — and loads the scale-pan till the sounds given out by both are 
ug By on9 bi Aimy wy - fe me nh » |identical, when the weight in the pan is equal to that by 
ee t, a = . hie eh e very bottom, — sev te which the tie is strained. In this way the tension of ev 
the pockets and « a “Yor pare ch bar je his model can be determioed tn an hour cr two. Th 

, = . applicauon shows the advantage of occasionally going udira 
— _ yen and supported the swoid.—AMal-| >> .dam: civil engineer who stuck to his terueue wonld 
on ans never have thought of it. 


Tuk INTERCOLONIAL Rattway Loan.—The Montreal Ga, 
zette of Wednesday last, in alluding to this loan, says :— 


“ Cable Sypetien have been received conveying the iofor- 
mation that Mr, Rose did put the loan on the market, a few days 
after the departure of the Moravian, to the extent of £2,000,000 
sterling, which is the whole amount at present needed. £1,500,- 
000 of the sum he offered is covered by the Imperial guarantee 
(the Act limiting the rate of interest to 4 per cent.) and £500,000 
upon the credit of the Dominion, If we are not misinformed, the 
loan was offered in the proportion of three-fourths guaranteed 
and one-fourth without the guarantee. The bids were very sa- 
tiefactory, amounting to £8,250,000 sterling. The lowest ten- 
ders accepted were at a premium of 53 and the highest at 64.” 





Esp AND FLow oF THE HumAN TipE IN Lonpon.—In 
1859, London Bridge was watched for twenty-foar hours con- 
tinuously; the result was marvellous; for 107,000 persons 
— — — on = while = additional 60,000 — it 
while riding in or on vehicles. o wonder that this busy tho- Tur Hupson’s Bay Question iv PARIIAMENT.—In the 
roughfare requires to be well paved! The corporation deter-| 11,055 of Lords, oa the in ult., the Dake of Buckingham, in 
mined, last year, that they would have another counting of these | a ving the cecond reading of the Hudson's Bay Company Bill 
— Le ap Noahs hag pm and wy yn ge is reported to have snid—“ that an Act was passed two years ago 
deo Sin ane romped pot eae: aioe aamian $0 annex thé Hudson's Bay Territory to the Canadian Dominion} 
clasively to ob ortion ; and the +. te A 1 ix was b “| It was, however, found that Act did not give all the necessary 
+ ean a4 eaees 4 fair ae te f segrege rs ed The powers, The nt Bill enacted that power should be given 

aan 4 ea TOE fn enerng Wersany. <0! he Green pt the surrender of the lands aad rights en 
enumerators found, as was indeed well known before, that the joyed by the Hudson’s Bay Company under their charter, and it 
—— who enter tae a in early morning are mostly the dea- |)... power on the other hand to the company to make such a 
ay eye and retail, chopkeeping and costermongering— | surrender, There wat a proviso, even in the event of the surren- 
cial pateg ae ’ = i a in ee der of the company’s rights being agreed to, yet that the surren- 
a aor a ei aa cnt vats fe ts = - Ae \ a A ©! der should not take effect unless within one month the Canadian 
om ane till four Sdieae da pie rt ge nee on Parliament passed an address einbodying the terms of the agree- 
Shieh eamiiic Gah Gaams Gan Maks taaier “ - — . = \ re | ment, and unless the Imperial Government, by an order in Coun’ 

equa; . > SEOED, Cie eee 1S 6 Wena cil, within one month, agreed to the transfer of the said powers 
exodus between four o'clock and seven, We will now give some | 414 rights to the Canadian Parliament.” The bill was then read 
figures which will peshaps stagger the reader. Taking twelve a aaa ti 
business-hours, from six in the morning till six in the evening, —_ 
the enumerators counted 549,613 persons entering the really- 
small City of London ; in the sixteen hours between five in the 
morning aod nine in the evening, the number reached 679,744 ; 
while, in the whole day of twenty-four hours, the number very 
nearly touched three-quarters of # million—namely, 728986! In 
other words, a mass of persons, equal in number to twice the en- 
tire population of twenty cathedral cities—Oxford, Chichester, 
Worcester, Winchester, Wells, Peterborough, Rochester, Salis- 
bury, Lincoln, Lichfield, Durham, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Canterbury, Carlisle, Chester, Bangor, Ely, and Ripon—enter 
the City of London every day, and the same number leave it. 

If we ask how the enumerators managed to watch all the in- 
lete, so as neither to miss Bullion the banker, nor Scrip the 
banker's clerk, Buttock the salesman, nor Scrag the ealesmnan’s 
porter, we are told that they watched three bridges, thirty-three 
carriage roads, three footways or alleys, six steam-bvat piers, two 
water-side stairs, and five railway stations, 








Bupparst Manuscriprs.—Original literary monuments writ 
ten in the oid language called Pali, used by the Buddhists in 
their sacred books, are exceedingly rare in Europe. The Im- 
perial Library here and the Royal one at Copenhagen are the 
only establishments possessing a series of MSS. in that tongue, 
The extreme scarcity is owing to the great reluctance the Budd- 
hist priests evince to intrust their religious writings to Europeans, 
or to allow them to copy them. Two years ago the Imperial 
Library succeeded in purchasing a series of MSS. of this kind, 
and valuable on account not only of the number of volumes, 
but also of the contents, which are extremely curious. Never- 
theless, the great Buddbist collection called 7'ripikata (the Triple 
Basket) was only represented by a few fragments in this first ac- 
quisition, This chasm has now happily been filled up by Mgr. 
Bigandet, Bishop of Rangoon, who, aware of the value these 
works must have for Orientalists, has ded in obtaining from 
the Birman monarch, as a present to the Emperor of the French, 
a complete copy of the whole collection, consisting of twenty- 
eight volumes. The text is written with a sharp point on palm 
leaves. in Birman characters; and the binding is not less curi- 
ous, the sides being of wood painted and gilt. One of the works 
is the “ Kamavacea,” written in old Pali characters—bere each 
Ot the leaves is bordered witb figures and ornaments in red on a 
gold ground. The Kmperor has been graciously pleared to send 
this magnificent p:eseat to the Imperial Library. 

















A Goop PLAcE For INTELLIGENT Youne Men —It is con- 
sidered so necessary in Bengal to marry girls young that bride- 
grooms are often tempted with adower. The price varies ac- 
cording to qualifications, and the correspondent of a native 
paper received by last mail has lately revealed the curious 
fact that the highest of these is a University degree. The lad 
who would have accepted £100, if he has a degree demands 
£250, and always gets it. Fathers in fact compete with one 
another, and the lucky holder of a diploma is as it were put 
up to auction. Of course the bidders area good deal influen- 
ced by an idea that a candidate for office with a diploma will 
be favoured by Government, but there is something else. Ben- 
galees respect intelligence above everything but pedigree, and 
they see in the diploma an honest and thorough test of it—an 
opinion extremely creditabie to the University examiners. 





Tue “ ALABAMA” 1™8.—As regards the Alabama claims, 
it may be mentioned incideotally—as coming from a well in- 
formed Washington source—tbat a comparison of accounts, of a 
recent date, between the two governments, goes to rhow that 
while our strict liabilities from the cruisers amount to seventeen 
million dollars, our equally uvimpeavhable claims againet the 
United States from abuse of blockade are, as near as can be, 
twice the amount of those of the United States in reepect to the 
cruisers, It will therefore be some time before the two countries 
go to war about the Alalama.— London Bullioniat, 














Trarric mx Swiss CuILpREN.—Tke Swiss Federal Govern-| A New Pirasure Veuicie.—Hitherto the velocipede has 
ment is said to have forbidden generally the emigration of the | been considered a mere toy for the amusement of children, 
children who are taken every year to Austria to serve as com-| but at present this vebicle has produced a fashionable mania 
panions to the scions of noble families, principally in Hungary in Paris among both sexes, and it is very likely to come over 
and Crotia, in order to teach their playfellows French. ‘I'bat|to us. Why should we not adopt the velocipede as a pleasure 
custom has produced great inconveniences, and very frequently |carriage? It appears that a “ veloce club” of sixty members 
when they retarn home they bear marks of ill usage. What ap-| has been organized in Paris, at the head of which is Monsieur 
pears certain is that the Swiss Chargé @’Affaires at Vienna, M.|de Vesin, who bas made a considerable wiger that he can 
‘Tschudi, applied to the Federal Council to put a stop to tbis| out-run the swiftest horse of Prince Murat. M. de Vesin has 
traffic, which is carried on principally ia the cantons of Friburg,| recently made the journey from Angers to Tours, a distance 
Vaud, and Neufchatel ; that body bas certaialy given orders to| of six'y-four miles, where his velocipede broke down. A first 
the local authorities of those cantons not to allow such proceed- | class race is soon promised to come off at the Bois Boulougne. 
ings in future. The Paris velocipede is sometimes constructed of two large 

wheels, one following the other, and connected so as to pro- 
vide a comfortable seat for the rider, who adroitly balances 
bimeself and at the same time guides and propels the machine 
by his feet. Generally, however, three large nicely balanced 
wheels are used, and with a powerful crank and easily work- 
ing levers, the machine is propelled along with the greatest 
apparent ease and at high speed. Velocipedes are very com- 
mon upon the streets of Paris which have smooth pave- 
mente, and can be used anywhere in our parks and upon good 
country roads, therefore we expect very soon to wituess their 
a into this country. The exercise ia graceful and 








A Concession By Oxrorp Universrry.—Oxford has 
shown itself more liberal than Cambridge with regard to the 
dmiesion of students, Hitherto no one could enjoy the advan- 
tages of either University without submitting to the restrictions 
avd expense of connexion with some college. In future any one 
will be able to study at Oxford under University tutors, pass the 
University examinations, and obtain degrees, without belonging 
to avy college—a statute to this effect having been recently car- 
ried at a numerously attended convocation. It is impossible not 
to perceive that this is one step, among others, towards making 
the Uoiversity a truly national institution. A similar proposal 
was rejected at Cambridge a sbort time ago. 





A CENTENARIAN.—A'Madame Gravis, living in the civil hos 
pice of Calais, has jost completed her 100th year. A great num- 
ber of persons of the town came to see ber on the occasion, and 
she replied to all with great animation and apropos. ‘The day 
after, the clergy came to conduct ber jn procession to the chapel 
of the establishment, to be present at a solemn mase. In the 
evening a dioner was given by public subscription to the old per- 
sons of the hospice, and at the dessert Madame Gravis, on ber 
health being drunk, rose, glare in hand, and returoed thanks in 
excellent language for the interest shown her,— Wrench paper. 





Epvucation ms Bririsn Inpra.—The total expenditure from 
all sources during the year ended April, 1866, on education in 
India amounted to £770,834, £440,038 of which was expended 
by Government. ‘There were at that time 18,563 edocational in- 
stitutions, and there was an average attendance of 559 317 pupils 
duriog the year, By a comparison of statistics for 1857 to 1866 
(both inclusive) it is found that the number of institutions has 
increased by more than 10,000, the average attendance of pupils 
by about 350,000, the amount expended by Government £265,- 
681, and the total expenditure from all sources by £455,462, the 
laet sum being calculated only for the year 1860. As compared 
with previous years a slight decrease in the average number of 
pupils occurred in 1858 and 1865, but, with these exceptiens, 





Capacrry or National Leoistative Hatis.—The cobi- 
cal contents of the Senate Chamber at Paris are 240 000ft. ; it 
has 208 seats for members, and 430 seats in all ; the Chamber of 
the Corps Législatif has 277,000 cubic feet of space, 372 seats fur 
members, and 712 seats in all. The cubical contents of the House 
of Lords at Berlia are 83,000 ft. ; seats for members, 278; total 
seats, 471; House of Representatives at Berlin, 200,000 tt. ; 
seats for members, 416; total seats, 827. The cubical contents 
of the House of Lords at Florence are 255,400 ft., members’ seats, 
372; total seats, 787 ; Chamber of Deputies, 467,000 ft.; mem- 
bere’ seats, 492; total seats, 944. At Washington the cubical con- 
42nts of the Senate Cham er are 244,000 ft, , members’ seats, 88 ; 





Har a Dozen Proverss.—* Dirty hands make clean mo- 
ney,” is an adage to our hkiog. It is all English. It is indus- 
trial. A vision of the Black Country rises up before us. It 
is better than the notion of clean hands making dirty money. 
“Good meat we may pick from a goose’s eye,” a learned 
writer upon the goose, in his work entitled “The Goose,” | the increase in attendance has been regularly p asive, These 
gives ua to know. Next to the goose, his eye then, but the | statistics are found on educational returns received from each 
goose first. “It is as great a pity to see 8 woman weep, as a/ Pr anoually and trom the Administrative reports, 
goose to go barefoot,” is in a book of 1526, and was of course | and show the gradual j and prog of education in Bri 

of our treasure trove, It seems to fulfil all of Mr, | tish India since the memorable despatch of July 19, 1854, wh cz 
ard’s conditions, Can it be true, though? ‘‘ Money’s round ; | laid down the system on broad and comprehensive bases, 
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CHARRED Comrost.—We all kaow the fertilizing effects of 
wood ashes, burnt earth, &c., and unhappily most of us are also 
acquainted with the effects of worms and other vermin in pots, 
‘The common earth worm is the cause of no end of trouble with 
potted plants ; it frequently renders the soil a mass of unctuous 
mud, instead of what the gardeners call “open and free,” and 
clogs up the drainage. This is bad enough in the case of large 
plants; but when we try to cultivate delicate Alpines or other 
plaots,then the real difficulty occurs, for not only is the soil render- 
ed useless, but we fear the little plants themselves are frequently 
gathered up by our apparently harmless foes. Practically, the 
best remedy against them is charring the soil. Put it through 
the fire, and there will be mach jess danger from this cause. It 
is an admirable and by no means novel plan to burn all the rub- 
bish of a garden, and ase it as excellent compost; and some im- 
prove upon this by adding all the potting shed refuse and such 
material, thus providing un excellent material for rough potting 
purposes. Mach more is it desirable to char the finer and choicer 
loame, thus freeing them from worms and other pests, and cer- 
tainly oot diminishing their powers of fertility. 





ConpuoTEp BY CapTain G. H, MACKENZIE 


PROBLEM, No, 1,020,.—By Mr, F. Healey. 
BLACK, 

















White toplayand mate in 2 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,019. 
While. Black. 
1 BtoQR8ch 1KtoQ4 
2 Qtks K Kt P 2 Any move 
3 Kt or Q mates 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


The following game was played a few days ago between Messrs. 
Perrin and Mackenzie, 


Krne's Bisnor’s Gamsirt. 





White, Black, White, Black, 

Mr. P. Mr. M. Mr. P. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 KttoQB4 Kt tke Kt 
2PtoK KB4 PtksP 19 B tke Kt K RtoKk 
SBtoQB4 PtoQ4(a) 20 K toB2 PtoQB4 
4 BtksP PtoQ BS 21 BteQKt5 PtksQr 
5 BtoQKt3 QtoKR R5Sch | 22 Btks PtoQRS 
6 KtoB Bto K Kt5 2 BtoQR4 KtoKt 
7KttoK BS QtoKR4 24 QR tog PtoQ Kt4 
SPtoQ4 Pto K Kt4 2 BtoQKt3 KttkeK P 
9 BtoQ3(b) KttoQ2 26 Btks Ktch 8B tks B 
WW BtoQBs K KttoB3 27 P to QB3(e) | yp Na 
11 QKttoQ2 Castles 23 KtoB k tks R ch 
12 PtoK5S , Btke Kt 20 BtksR BtoQ BB 
13 Q tks B Ktto Kt5 8OQtoKB2 KtoK6 
14 Pto KR3(c) Ktto K 6ch IL QtoQ2 QtoQB3s 
15 KtoK2 Qto K Kts 32 tt bry K to B6ch 
16 QtoK4(d) PtoK B4 SKtoK(f) QtoK5ch 
17 QwKB Bto K Kt2 and wins 





(a) Considered by some authorities to be the best possible de- 
fence to the Bishop’s Gambit. 

6) KttoQ Bate utually played here. 

fe) Had White moved K to Kt, Black might have taken K P 
with Q Kt and then checked with B at B 4. 

(d) Kt to K 4 looks better. 

(e) A weak move; he ought to have liberated the King’s 
Rook. 

(7) Had he gone to Kt sq, the following is a probable con- 
tinuation :— 


White. Black, 
83 K to Kt 33 Bto Q Kt 3ch 
M4 K to R32 34 Rto K BT 
3 QwQs 35 P te B 6 and wins 





CHESS IN LONDON. 


CHESS IN PARIS. 
An interesting game played in the Tournay for the Emperor’s 
prize, between Mr. From, the Danish champion, and Mr, de Ri- 
viere. 





CanTaz GAMBIT. 

Black, White. Black. White. 
Mr. F. Mr. de R. Mr. F. Mr. de R. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 28 Btks P RtoQ Req 
2PtoQ4 P tke P 2PtoQR5 BtksQRY 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 = aes" Btks B(/) 
4PtoQB3 KttoQbB3 31L Q tks Bto K2 
5 KttoKB3 PtoQ3 32 KKtoKKt4 Ktto K 6 
6 P tks P BtoQ Kt3 33 QtoK Kt8 RtoK R4 
7 Castles BtoK Kt5 34 Rto KKteq Qto K B 4 (g) 
SBtoQKt5 Btks Kt 35 PtoK R3 +o dd 
9 Ptks B K to B eq 36 PtoK6ch(h) K tks P 
10 Bw K3 QtoK BS S87 KtksPch KtoQ2 
1l B tks Kt P tks B so G tke arn Bb 4 
12 KttoQB3 KttoK2 89 Q tks Q ch ttks Q 
13 K to Raq Kt to K Kt3 re t-4 b 4! Bto Qs 
14 RtoKKtsq PtoK R4 4LRtoK Ktos RtksR 
IS RtoK KtS KttoK2(a) | 42 Ptke R KttoK2 
+9 4.4 | 5 PtoQk4 483 K to Kt2 KtoKs 
17 PtoKB4 PtoK Kt3 4H PtoKB4 KtoBé 
H$ feg Es PtoQ4 45 Kto Bs BtoQKt5 
19 P to KB3(b) tog Fy Snore Kt to K Kt3 
20 PtoK5(c) QtoK3 47 KttoK2 KttoK 2 
21 QRtoKKtsq Ktto K B4 45 RtoQKtsq BtoQs 
22 Ktto K2 PtoK RS eg ong bt Kt to Kt3 
23 PtoQKts(d) KtoK2 5SORtoK Kt8 PtoQ B4 
24 BtoQ Bsq = 0s 5LRtoK Kt? KttoK2 
2 BtoQKk3 RtoK R2 52 Rto KB7ch K to Kt3 
26 PtoQ Kt 4 QHto K ieea [54 R10 Bo cy K to Kt2 
27 QKtoK Kt2(e) P tke P 54 PtoK BS 


And Mr, From won. 


(2) We recognise in this game but little of the spirit and de- 
cision which ordinarily mark the play of this distinguished ama- 


teur. 
(+) This is better than playing the K’s Pawn to K 5, which 
would allow the White Kta“coiga of vantage” presently at 


(c) Black was now obliged to advance the K’s Pawn. 

(d) To enable him to play the Bishop afterwards to Q R 3. 

(e) Foreseeing White’s intention to play Kt to K Kt 6, check- 
ing, if an opportunity be afforded him. 

(f) Here Kt to K 6 would, probably, have been better play. 
(g) This is far from a good move, but White’s game, play as he 
may, is seriously compromised. 

(A) A mortal stroke, leaving the adversary no hope of redeem- 


ing himself. 
~ London Era. 





A Roya CLamMant Disposrp or.—The claim of Mrs. Ryves 
to be “ Princess of Cumberland” appears to have been finally 
disposed of. It came before the House of Lords on the 22od 
ult., oa appeal from the Divorce Court. Mrs. Ryves, the plain- 
tiff, who is over 70 years of age, claimed to be the Jawful heir to 
the Crown of England, as being lineal descendant of the Duke of 
Cumberland, the son of George II. The appellant has established 
her legitimacy as the daughter of Olive Serres, but complains of 
the decree issued by the court below which declared that her 
mother was not the legitimate daughter of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Her case was, that immediately after the death of George 
ILL. ber mother assumed the honour, title, and dignity of a prin- 
cess of the blood royal, and that, the certificate of her birth hav- 
ing been authenticated, she was acknowledged by George IV. in 
council as “ the only Jegitimate daughter of his late uncie, Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland.” But just as Mr. Bell, the 
princess’s counse), was on the point of selecting for her a resi- 
dence suitable to her rank, he was spirited away by the Duke of 
York, who was personally afraid of her coming forward with 
papers affecting himself or his family, and had therefore deter- 
mined that no assistance should be given to her by either the 
king or the ministry. The case was barely opened when the At- 
torney-General urged that as no bill of exceptions had been ten- 
dered, nor a motion for a new trial made, the appeal could not 
lie. The objection was fatal, and their lordships dismissed the 
appeal with costs. 





Very Op Rexics.—French papers state that a Gallo-Roman 
cemetery bas been discovered at Lalande, on the right bank of 
the Garonne, and about 150 yards from thatriver. Tweat 
tombs have bcen found, all composed of bricks. In each tom 
a body was lying, which fell to pieces on being exposed to the 
atmosphere. Further researches are being carried oa in the 
same locality.— Another interesting archeological discovery has 
been made in a railway cutting at Pont de Pierre, near Chalone- 
sur-Saone, At three feet below the surface of the ground, a 
group of thirteen ekeletons was found in a narrow space, all in a 
wonderful state of preservation, Between the jaws of one of 
the dead an obolus was discovered, which some friend of the de- 
ceased probably es there to enable the departed to pay his 
fare to Charon. The discovery of coins in the immediate vicinity 
of these skeletons, bearing the eftigy of the Emperor Gordian, 
points to the conclusion that seventeen centuries have elapsed 
since they were there interred. 

A WonDeERFUL WomaAn.—What will our readers think of 
Margarat Uch Evan, of Lianberris, who died at the age of 92, to- 
wards the close of last century, when we te!l them the following 
story? Being passionately fond of the chace, she kept a great 
number of foxhounds, and of the various other kinds of dogs 
which are in favour with the sporting world; and ehe is said— 
tell it not in the Gath of Lord FitzHardinge, pablish it not in 
the etreets of Assheton-Smith’s Askalon, for fear of awakening 
the dead—she is said to have killed more foxes in one year than 
all the confederate bunts of Wales and all tbe adjoining counties 
killed in ten. She rowed well, and at seventy she was the best 
wrestler in all the county round ; and yet, per contra, in proof 








The subjoined very elegant little game occurred many years 
ago between the celebrated players, Messrs. Cochrane and Popert. 
Scotcu GAMBIT. 


White, Black. White, Black, 

Mr, C, Mr. P. Mr, C. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 KttoQB3(b) Castles 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s 13 PtoK 5 P tks P 
BP OQ4 P tks P MKttoK4 BtoQR38 
4BtoQB4 Btoykt5ch(a) | 15 KRtoK Q Rto Kt 
SPtoQBS PtksP 16 QtoQB2 BwQs 
6 Castles PtoQB7 17 KttoQ4 BtoQKt2 
7QtksP Piogs 18 Ktteo Kk BS to 3 
SQtwQKts QtoKk?2 19 Kt tks KtP tks Ke 
9 Btogs BtoQ Ba 20 Btke Ktch K to Kt 
0 BtoK KtS KttoK BS 21 Kt toK Kt and wins 
1l KBtksKtch P tks B 








(a) This check in the Scotch Gambit, nowadays, is very seldom 


of her more f pl nts, we are bound to mention 
that she could play well on the fiddle and on the harp of ber 
country. Margaret was also an excellent nter and joiner, 
and a good blacksmith, shoemaker, and boat builder. Yo the 
last she shod her own horses and made her own shoes, forgetful 
of the old proverb which says, “Ne sutor ultra crepidem ;” and 
through the many years during which she was under contract to 
convey the ore down the lakes from the copper mine at Lianberris 
she built her own boats.—77e Gentleman's Magazine. 





Curnesk Harr.—A correspondent writing from Paris tells 
the following story: “I was in a hairdresser’s shop a few days 
ago when a man entered who offered for sale a large lot of Chi- 
nese tails—1 mean human hair tails such as adorn the heads of 
the subjects of the Celestial Empire. The bargain was soon 
struck at the low rate of two francs and a half per tail, and the 
vendor was encouraged to bring as many more as he could pro- 
eure. The hair was coarse and black, and did not seem to me 
fitted to add to the attractions of any female head, so 1 inquired 
to what use it could be put. ‘Use!’ exclaimed the : 
tran I am not anxious about that, such 





given 
(6) The attack from this point is beautifull ed by Mr, | ‘ Soyes 
c 4 po y play y 


whatever we can get.’ I tell you this story, as it may fur- 
nish a useful bint to some of your young lady readers, on fash- 
ion bent, but still of frugal minds. They will be glad to know 
that by asking for Chinese tails they may procure cheap hair 
for country toilets, or more especially for sea bathing.— Pull 
Mall Gazette. 





Wipow Burnine i Inpia.—The Pioneer, an Indian paper, 
gives the following report of a suttee case which had occurred in 
the Cawnpore district :—On the 15th ult., the brother of a wo- 
man named Massumut Rabusia, living at a village six miles from 
the police station of Sheolee, in the Cawa district, brought 
her tidings that her husband, a Brahman, Omeid Tewarree, bad 
lately died at Mhow. The widow showed great emotion; she 
broke the bangles from her wrists, and shortly after began to cry 
“Sutt Ram, Sutt Ram,” repeatedly at short intervals, aunoanc- 
ing her intention to sacrifice herself. The Pundit of the family 
being sent for, advised the test to be applied—viz., that her 
hand should be | gn over a lighted lamp, to eee if she could 
bear the paia. lamp was brought, the widow herself placed 
ber hand over the flame, and kept it there until it was blackened 
and blistered,§declaring that she felt no pain ; she was then de- 
clared worthy to perform the eacrifice. The next morning some 
of the family started with the widow for Bithoor, for the pur- 
pose of performing funeral rites for the deceased husband. Oa 
arriving at the field, the “ guttee,” as the woman is now called, 
mounted the pyre, on which she sat herself cross-legged, and 
gave instructions that her son should set fire to it. This son, a 
youth of about eighteen years of age, had brought a bundle of 
grass with which to set light to the wood, and as soon as bis mo- 

he the grass. On the flames rising, the 
{rose from her sitting posture, on seeing which the 
spectators murmured in dissatisfaction, but the woman imme- 
diately resumed her seat, and signed with her hand that she had 
no intention of evading the sacrifice. Shortly after some of the 
bystanders threw on more wood, the flames rose and surrounded 
the victim, and the was consummated. spectators 
then brought flowers and offerings of various kinds, threw 
them on the embers, and dispersed. The Pioncer adds that the 
district superintendent, Mr. Goud, subsequently arrested the 
zemindars and others at all compromised. The chief offender, 
however, the widow’s son, Babadoor, who had actually kindled 
the funeral pile on which she was consumed, had absconded, and 
escaped arrest. 





Erasmus AND Lapres Epucation.—Now that eo much at- 
tention is being paid to the education of women, it is well to re- 
member the man to whom we owe the beginning of high female 
education in England, Sir Thomas More. Erasmus, writing to 
Budzeus, in 1521, says (Ep. xvii., as abstracted by Prof. Brewer) 
that “‘ More had all bis dagtine educated from their infancy ; 
first paying great attention to their morals, and then to their 
learning. . . They read Livy and similar authors. . . More’s 
inflsence has been such that is scarce a nobleman in the 
land who considers his children fit for these rank except they 
have been well educated ; and learning bas become favhionable 
at court. I once thought, with others, that learniog was useless 
to the female sex: More has quite changed that opinion. Eras- 
mus now thinks that nothing so completely preserves the modesty, 
or so sensibly employs the thoughts of young girls, as learning. 
By such employments they are kept from pernicious idleness, 
imbibe noble precepts, and their minds are trained to virtue. 
Many, from simplicity and inexperience, have lost their chastity 
before they knew that such an inestimable treasure was in dan- 
ger. Nor do I see why husbands should fear lest a learned wife 
should be less obedient, except they would exact from their 
wives what should not be exacted from honest and virtuous 
dames. I think that nothing is more intractable than ignorance, 
to say nothing of the fact that similarity of tastes and literary in- 
clinations is a much stronger boud of union between husband 
and wife than mere sersual affection. Erasmus has heard of 
women retarning from church who wonderfully applauded the 
preacher, and graphically described bis countenance, but could 
not repeat a word be had taid, or explain the course of his argu- 
ment. More’s daughters, and such as they, can form an opinion 
on what they have heard, and discriminate between the good and 
bad. When Erasmus told More that he would grieve the more 
if he lost bis daughters upon whom he had bestowed so much 
care, he replied that he would rather they died learned than 
unlearned, This put Erasmus in mind of Photion’s answer 
to his wife, who lamented that ber husband was to suffer death 
innocently. ‘ Wife,’ said he, ‘ would it be better that I should 
die guilty?” 


An Eccentric WILL.—Old geotlemen with violent antips- 
thies to railway travelling may now and then be met with, but 
their number has decreased very rapidly of late years. The last 
heard of, however, seems to have con bs his animosity beyond 
the grave. A Mr. Younghusband, of Abbey Holme, Cumber- 
land, England, described as an old gentleman of very eccentric 
habits, having lately died, his will was found to be consistent 
with the character borne by the testator. It appears that the 
Silloth Railway runs through part of his property, an arrange- 
ment to which he was passionately adverse; years 
have — since then, his bitterness was in no ways assuaged. 
In his will he leaves near £1,000 to a solicitor who oppored the 
making of the railway; the rest of his money he bequeaths to a 
comparative stranger, upon these conditions—that the legatee 
never epeaks to one of the directors of the railway, that he never 
travels upon it, that he never sends cattle or other traffic by it, 
and should he violate any of these conditions the estate reverts 
to the ordinary succession. To the directors of the Silloth line 
Mtr. Younghusband bas sarcastically bequeathed a farthing. 


Maxine Diamonps.—A French chemist tells the Academy 
of Sciences that be believes he has discovered a philosopher's 
stone in a veritable means of fabricating real diamonds. His 
process consists in vaporising molten iron and condensing the 
vapour in a peculiar manner, when, as he says, the diamond 
ought to be one of the products of the condensation, If a current 
of chlorine, he says, be made to pass through cast-iron, when in a 
state of fusion, perchloride of iron is formed, which disappears 
by evaporation, leaving the carbon of the metal at liberty, in a 
crystallised state. The alchemist does not tell us whether be has 
actually made a jewel ; but M. Dumas, the secretary of the Aca- 
demy, says that the experiment is worth trying; whereupon, 
Once a Week facetiously adds: “ The experiment will begin with 
vapour, 80 there js just the possibility of its ending in emoke.” 


— —- 








Important from Washington. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ’ 
Wasaineton, May 9, 1868. 5 
To Wheeler ¢ Wilson, New York: 


Sms: This Department has received ONE GOLD MEDAL, 
awarded to your firm on Sewing and Button-hole Machines at 
the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867. 

Your obedient servant, 





There is 
@ demand for hair just now that we are too happy to buy 


WILLIAM H, SEWARD, 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 

















FIsK AND HIATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give espectal attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5.20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 








(Tue Same As AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 
NO. 30 WALL STREET, NEW YORE.) 


Four Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 

May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 

Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 

per cent, 

COLLECTIONS MADE 

On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 

ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 


Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellera, available in all the principal towns and cities in 
Europe. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 
Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 
Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 





Haron Footeace 


BANEERS, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 18 WALL 8STI., 


LUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 


U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished with ;GOLD at current 


Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$756,057 77 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Oftice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Oash Capital, - - - - ----- ~~ = = $600,000 00, 
Surplus, --------.---- ~~~ $266,067 77 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates, 
Policies Issued and Losses paid at}the Office of the apm 
at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the aited 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 


“ NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especiall 
’ IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty- -five pe 
cent. first and last, by scted byt their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
_ Agents wanted uae. and be aac 


DAVID mM URR AY 
SILVER oe LOCKSMITH, = _— HANGER, AND 
GENERAL JOBB 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th = 87th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and d country. 


RETAINED | Class. 
E. SHAK 
147 & 149 BAST. TWENTY.SECOND 8T., N. oe 





OSBOR 

TRUNK MANUFACTURER. 
Established 12 years, at 335 h Ave., one door “below 2ist 
8t., oe Trunks and Travelling Bags of all kinds conetantly 
ov hand. 


JOHN ‘CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c, 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUB, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, flarness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 31st and 32nd Sts. } 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


ALS West Lith Street, 
{Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 


FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 
MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


OBERT J. FLETCHER 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 


Orders entected. 5 with. nentanen yr'y oan teh at Low Prices. 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if required. Furniture re- 
paired in the bert style, and taken in exchange. 

CURTAINS, SHADBS, SLIPS, &0., 

Made and put up ina Superior Btyle. Carpets made and put 











WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PRoMPTLY FoRWARDED, 

Exchange for Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Hrecuted. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recomme nded and 


used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 
Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Bick Headache, 
SELTZER 
Cures Ind pppation, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 
Cures Bilious Headache, 
Cures Rb tie C 








¥ . 


Cures Jaundice, 
{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Kead 
our eres ae of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derfal ‘remedy. 

Manufactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 

TARRANT 4 OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren 8ts., N. Y. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


a «JOHN A. SIMMONS, 


Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 


SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 
New York. 











M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

[a FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY. | 


Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Army and Navy Unitorms Made to Order. 
HN C. BOYL E, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MON UMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE S8LABS AND FLOOR TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 
ATEKS’S YIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, —~ 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and Organs at great bargairs, 
Any ot the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased ; Monthly instalments received from one to two years, 
Chickering’ ‘8, Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. I})ustrated catalogues wu led. Ware- 
rooma, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATEKS & CO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STBEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Deseriptive 
TRADE MARE: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, uating Namoex 
The well neue boa vy and POPULAR Numbers, 
os te athar Auman, we derird ta cuation th 
been other MAKERS, we desire to caution the 
—— in nance weld imitations. ASK FOR GILLOT?’S. 
—Ani nenee was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! (New ¥ — ork) at General Term, January, 180%, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 308. 
HuwRy — potenony oy LOTT & BONB, 
e Agent i John St.. N, V. 


ELLUC’S Eau ANGELIQUE 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WAS8H for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 














down. Lace Cartains Bleached, &c. Polished and Varnished Bril- 

liantly. No 407S3SIXTH AVENUE, — of 25th Street, 
UNDER HOOP SKIRT STOR: 

The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his shtenee, 319 8th Ave 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 

N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and shoes of his own manufactare; also, Imported . 
Ball sh reason. 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base shoes, at 
able prices. 








MISS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE, 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIG STREET, 


and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET F RA: 
GRANCE to the Breath. 


Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New Work. 
CAUTION. din inn 
f ting our 6 an © public 
. ~— ¢ a = ad — imitation ogee to them pate o 


ilar name, we would request oy to y Observe that they 
on DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 


EDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT 
ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
Be, a8 and 872 BROADWAY. 
Weise ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 











WOVE PAPER, os = — THE EDG 
GIMBREDE’s, d $72 BROADWAY. 


MO8T Aa lst A STYLES, FIN- 





ONOGRAM 








rates, 


HALIFAX, N. 8. 








EST NOTE PAPER AND — 
GIMBREDE’S, 


313 BROAD Way. 
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THE ALBION: 











New York. 





UPrize Medal awarded by the American Institute, 1867. First 
remium given by the Louisiana State Fair, 1866, Warranted the 
best Refrigerator in the world. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
No, 605 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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JEREMIAH KENNEDY'S 
MARBLE WORKS, 1436 BROADWAY, Near 4lst St., N. Y. 
Statuary and Marble Mantels, Tiling, &c., at Reasonable Rates. 
tay All Orders Promptly Attended to 


CALCIUM LICHTS. 
THOMAS D. BENSOv. 

Lights for Theatres, Ball Rooms, Festivals, Political Meetin 
&c. 580 Hupsow 8r., near Abingdon &quare, New York. 
Manufacturer of Calcium Light Apparatus. 

EY & ZELLWECE 

French Ped i A and Dyelog and Lace ‘Curtains Refinish- 
ing Establishments, Principal Office, 6%4 6th Ave., bet. 33 & 39 
Bts., Branch Office, 116 Broadway, bet. 28 & 29 8ts., New York. 
Our new method for cleaning all made up Garments by means of 
Steam, and the new French Patent Extractor, surpassing most 
anything ever offered to the Public before.—Every kind of jes’, 
Gentlemen's and Children’s Dresses, Shawls of all descriptions, 
Woolen Blankets, &c., cleaned aad dyed. speciality for Cleaning 
and Refinis of Lace and Muslin Curtains by the Manufactur- 
er’s Process, received and sent by express. 


JOHN KOEHLER, 
TIN AND COPPERSMITH, 
Mannufacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
House Fuarnishiog Goods. Cooking Utensils Tinned and Re- 
— No. 108 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 1ith and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


VENTILATION. 
B. F. MILLER’S PATENT VENTILATOR, 

For the Ventilation of Rooms and Buildings, can be attached 
to any Roof or Skylight, is perfectly Storm Proof, and as a Ven- 
tilator stands unrivalled. It has been in use for thirteen years 
on Dwellings, Churches, 8choolbouses and Buildings of every 














description, and is approved and used by the leading Architects 


and Builders. 
B. F. MILLER, 
41 Greene 8t., New York. 





OHN M 


J c AN, 
[Successor to L. Young.) MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson 
GQ rt, New York. Mantel Pieces, 


Street, Bet. Horatio and 
Monuments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Slabs, 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 





Tiling, &., &ec. 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


Manufacturer of fine Carriages ard 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav- 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable Lease, ena- 
bles us to sell at 20 per cent. less 
than Broadway stores, 








J.C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 
of bis designs of carriages. Can be had gratis on application. 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 


Af .. 
iy 








HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGS. 
436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 








BROADWAY 4 FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
1132 BROADWAY. 
Brazilian Pebble Rpecionies and Eye Glasses for preserving the 
Sight. Opera, Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 
H. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1132 Broadway, & 169 William 8t. 


FALHINRICHS 
_ 









IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 
QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 
AND PaTENT BAT, also a new supply of the celebrated KLEE- 
MANN’S 8T. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMPS just received and 
for sale ar a _ rf INRICHS 
. * 
150 BROADWAY, [Up Stair] New York. 
Price lists on application. 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL GUIDE FOR 1868. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Brevoort House, Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Hotel, Everett House. 


BOSTON, MASS. e 
Revere House, Tremont House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Spencer House. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Ruasell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen's Hotel. Rossin House. 








Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 


200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 


CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furnitsre 


Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 

ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 

EstaBiisaep 1849. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 








MAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 
LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Russell House. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glena House. 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House. 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y, 





YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCOIS & LOUTREL, 


Stationers, Prin and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpsx Layer 
ph We sapply everything iz ow 


Orders receive 
ne. 





who tell you that 
ood cause to 
our sensations, 
the cure has begun. You will find your appetite improved. 
your stomach less uneasy, your head clearer, your spirits lighter, 
nerves firmer, your body stronger. and 
. A sympt 
There are some rules without 
Bold = all Druggist 


h if you try HotLowar's PILLs as a remedy 





Holtoway’s Pills te Dys ties,—Laugh at those 
pepsia euaptt be cured. You will have 


the first dose or two, will assure you that 


ersevere, 
of your complaint will vanish.) Band of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, 
exceptions. Tie is one of them } Europe issued by 7 


Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory's Hotel. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
’ Union Hall. Congress Hall. 


DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
and the principal cities of 





THE ALBION. 
Bstablished in 1622. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 

City of New York, and devoted to 

NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and Periodical is now su to 
the public at the rate ot —— — 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
SruaRT’s WASHINGTON, 





I 
I 
Hsxaine’s OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’Y¥ 
THE CASTLE OF "8 
WaANDBESFORDE’S Y 9 OF 
LaNpszER’s iM HAWKING. 
IGNITY AN->* IMPUD 


ANDESFORDE’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 
Witxrns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD. 
Wanpgsrorps’s DR. KANE. 


The Falls of N from an 
pa an c. iagara, original drawing made 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. ’ ae 


es 
Premiums for 1868. 
CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETHE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 


Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 
Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements}to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The Atziow One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor 618, 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Editio 
now in course of Patileation) in 5 Volumes, Lllustrated with 32 
‘lates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 

tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 

Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
ato Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
rien 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Sto: Noi 

& 8on, David Copperfield. madesemeed 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Atnion One Year and any 

Bingle Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 
TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBIon One Yearfto each, 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for iri = 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The! Anion One Year to 
the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.] as 
on —_— ro i ay mongge: One Year to each, two 
‘a ts 0} e rary on, and three Full 
P. ular dition, for $60. ) Sets of tus 





*s he above books will all be forwarded, posTacE PAID, TaROUGH- 
ouT THE UNITED States. Any present subscriber forwording 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the der of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes fullowing not 
less frequently thav one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as 7 as published. 

‘To subscribers m the Brit - A. Provinces, Wert Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the want of au 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
celiverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U.8. postage 
added in money, or paid to Express Companies, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 
tions. 

All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid. 
ered at — _— 4 Le romero forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by . Certiticate of deposit, or Check dra 

the order of the Publishers of the Albion” a 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. BH. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 


39 Park Row, N. ¥. 











CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


sSODA_ WA TER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 
No. 35 UNION SQUARE, New York. 





WALLACK’S. 
LAST CHANCES. 
BROUGHAM’S 
LOTTERY 
OF 








AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


LIFE. 
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